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THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE 


No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH GROUNDING IN THE 
HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER 
MODERN COUNTRIES; OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN 
GENERAL. 

THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE FIVE BIGGEST 
TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDA- 
TION AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 


7 WELLS’S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. WELLS 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great War, with a glimpse into 
the future, is not only “the most talked about book of the winter”; it is “one of the great books of our 


generation,” 
“An altogether wondrous work . . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor glows with life. 


It is astonishing how much of prime importance can be told in two volumes.”—James Harvey Robinson in Yale 
Review. 2 Vols. The Set, $10.50 


“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By JAMES FORD RHODES 
From the Compromise of 1850 


New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00. 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has handled his vast and complicated 
material. I was about to say that his history is as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see a play that is half 
so absorbing.”—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 
This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Part I deals 
with democratic government in general. Part II describes some democracies in their working. Part III 
is devoted to an exposition of the author’s conclusions. Publication date Feb. 21. 2 vols. $10.50. 
“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 
The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, yet still unknown to 
many of the rising generation. No American can be called well informed until he has read this classic 
study of American government and politics. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and their institutions. . «. There 
is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that approaches it.”"—New York Times. 2 Vols. $8.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 
For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but the Europe of reconstruction, with 
its new social, economic and political conditions, “there is probably no single work in the English language 


” 





so useful as this. 
“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of material has been eee condensed and put 
into permanent form is beyond praise.”—Boston Herald. 2 Vols. The Set, $7.75 





These books are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage Prepaid if you will remit to our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Chambers, Copley Sq. DALLAS, Texas, 313-315 So. Preston St. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Building. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 609 Mission St. 
CHICAGO, ITIL, Prairie Ave. & 25th St. TORONTO, Can., St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond St. 
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ISARMAMENT is the overshadowing issue today. Yet 

Congress dawdles on. Without drastic cuts in the 
ten-cipher appropriations for army and navy there can be 
no reduction of the tax burden and high costs under which 
the country is groaning. Yet Congress chatters and merely 
prunes trifles. While the maimed world gropes to rise from 
the abyss, the mill-stone which plunged it into unending 
catastrophe still hangs around its neck. Yet Congress con- 
tinues to drivel about “a well-rounded navy,” views with 
alarm, tiddles with “experts” about “coming types” of ships, 
guns, and air-craft. With the backing of Senator Borah 
and a few others, pathetically moderate proposals supply at 
least the preliminaries to the move which the world craves. 
Yet somewhere in the halls of Congress, between the intro- 
duction of bills and their passage, well-oiled brakes are ap- 
plied. What are the powers that halt disarmament? This 


session will end in a few days with nothing accomplished. 
Cannot the duly elected representatives of the people sense 
the cry welling up in the hearts of the millions to call a 
halt to all this piddling and pruning, this hemming and 
hedging, this measuring and comparing, which overlooks 





the vital issue and gets us nowhere? Disarm! Let the ex- 
pression of the popular will become thunderous. Not an- 
other dollar for new construction! Scrap, not build, should 
be the watchword. Let the common sense and the common 
peril of the world call for what the Conyressional pettifog- 
gers scarcely dream of—competition in disarmament. 

CTION by the Supreme Court of the United States set 

ting aside the conviction of Victor Berger and four 
fellow-Socialists is a welcome 
of the times. For even Supreme Court justices, 
notable exceptions of Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
not shown themselves able to live in an abstract world of 
legal justice untempered by contemporaneous popular preju 
dice, and there is little doubt that had the appeal been de 
cided a year ago Berger and his friends would now be 
prison. We may hope for more indications of a return t 
sanity. The ninety Industrial Workers of the World who 
were railroaded to long prison terms at Chicayo without in 
dividual consideration of their cases were sentenced in the 
same prejudiced court-room under the same prejudiced and 
demagogic Judge Landis. By a curious coincidence, At 
torney General Palmer recommended f 


siyn of the changing spirit 
the 


have 


with 


relea e oOo} Kuyens 
Debs, and Woodrow Wilson refused to act on the recommen 
dation, on the same day that the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision calling for a retrial of the Berger case 
His action only brings new proof of the isolation of the sick 
man in the White House from the American people and its 
new temper. Yet it was he who, on May 12, 1919, declared 
that he had “always been among those who believe that the 
greatest freedom of speech was the greatest safety.” 


T is a hard life for an old man like Giovanni Giolitti, 

who, at the age of 78, is trying to steer a middle course 
between D’Annunzio’s fanatical fascisti and the equally fa 
natical Communists and to bring the sorely tried Italian ship 
of state into a safe port. His proposed bill for reorvaniza 
tion of industry, promised at the time when the workers had 
seized and were operating the factories, is drafted, but in 
evitably it satisfies no one. It provides a new deyree of re 
sponsibility for the workers; but the word “control” which 
so frequently creeps into the cable reports is an inaccurate 
translation of the Italian word controllo, which means 
merely supervision. The workers’ councils which are to be 
elected in certain factories of certain industries 
the right to know how the capital of the firm is constituted, 
what are the profits, what the salaries of officials, but 
not to control, in the English sense of the word, these mat- 
ters. The organized workers, thoroughly radical in Italy, 
want more than this; the employers are bitterly opposed 
to granting this much. 
lishments, of factories employing less than sixty workers 
or less than four years in operation, from the working of 
the law, is another bitter bone of contention. 
while the irresponsible Nationalist minority is busily en- 
gaged in burning down labor halls and sacking the offices of 
Socialist newspapers, as at Bologna and Milan. 
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ITH Lord Dunsany under court martial, and Father 

Dominic, the eminent priest who attended Mayor 
MacSwiney, under a five-year sentence for “causing dis- 
affection to his Majesty,” with ambushes and arrests con- 
tinuing daily, and Sir Hamar Greenwood’s “custodians of 
civilized government” burning and demolishing according 
to the rules of “official reprisal,” Ireland has been enjoying 
a period of merely normal activity. The English are seek- 
ing to prove their benevolence and forbearance, and Major 
General Strickland, Military Governor of the martial law 
area of southern Ireland, has explained that it is wrong to 
assume that every house within sight of an ambush is 
destroyed; “it is only when a resident refuses to give in- 
formation, as many of them do, on the ground of Repub- 
lican sympathy, or is known as a Republican, that we 
destroy his house.” In the martial law area of southern 
Ireland it would seem probable that even with this limitation 
the forces of the Crown find ample scope for their talents. 
The resignation from Dail Eireann of Roger N. Sweetman, 
who has been advocating a policy of compromise and con- 
siliation between England and Ireland, seems to put an end 
to any immediate hope of peace. We print in this week’s 
International Relations Section a statement from “A” which 
shows how far England has gone in alienating the best men 
in Ireland. “®” is not a Sinn Feiner and he speaks not for 
the Republican cause but for the cooperative movement 
which he has nursed from its beginning and which he now 
sees being deliberately broken up and destroyed by Eng- 
land’s army. Irish unity, if it exists anywhere, exists in the 
cooperatives, and England is doing its best to crush that 
possibility of union while it crushes also the economic life 
of the Irish people. 


OCI‘ LISTS and Communists in Italy have followed the 

lead of their comrades in France and Germany, and 
split into separate parties. The doctrinaire Third Inter- 
nationalists of Moscow who virtually ordered the split look 
to a withering of the Socialists and a strengthening of the 
Communists as the product of scission, but they may learn 
otherwise. The kaleidoscopic course of Socialist politics 
is indicated by the fact that Jean Longuet, who led the 
radical internationalists in the French party during the 
war, is now rejected by his own party, and forced to organ- 
ize a new, more moderate group; and Serrati, who only 
last summer was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Moscow Internationale, now finds himself 
read out of that body, and becomes a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Italian Socialist group which 
refuses to accept orders from Moscow. In Italy the Simon- 
pure Communists found themselves in a minority; in France 
the proportions were reversed, and the Communists had a 
two to one majority. The older leaders in both countries, 
those whose names are best known abroad, hesitate to avow 
Communism; but the fire and enthusiasm and definiteness 
of the Communist dream, while its violence repels the 
workers who are not party-conscious, carries with it 
those masses who think of themselves as revolutionaries. 


FTEN we have heard from employers and their pub- 
licity men of labor “agitators” who play upon the feel- 
ings of contented workers and rouse them to useless battle. 
It is strange to be told of an outside agitator projecting 
himself into the leadership of a group of employers, and 
stirring them into an anti-union fight which they did not 





want. But the charge comes from Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
who was impartial chairman presiding over industrial re- 
lations in the New York men’s clothing market before the 
present lockout-strike began. Dr. Leiserson, in a full re- 
view of the controversy, reports that the difficulties were 
on the point of being adjusted when a lawyer notorious for 
his union-breaking activities was injected into the situation 
by a few disingenuous employers prompted by “outside 
influence,” and that he maneuvered the association into an 
open break. “The employment of Mr. Gordon as counsel was 
not sought by the Market Committee. He was imposed on 
the committee by a small group. He is an eloquent agitator, 
and just as the I. W. W. agitator seizes on the disagreeable 
things in the wage-earner’s life to stir up discontent, so he 
seized on the irritations caused by union members and busi- 
ness agents in the shops to stir up discontent and class feel- 
ing among the employers. Nevertheless the ma- 
jority of the manufacturers do not approve of his methods 
even now.” Meanwhile, under Mr. Gordon’s guidance, the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of New York has insti- 
tuted a suit for the dissolution of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America in New York State, on the ground 
that it is an unlawful combination and a conspiracy. 


> USINESS Revives in Many Plants,” writes the alert 

copyreader of the Washington Star. “Clothing, 
Automobile, and Textile Workers are Busier.” It is a pity 
that the frantic statesmen in Washington who so eagerly 
revived the moribund War Finance Corporation and stirred 
up a hasty emergency tariff, could not restore prosperity 
as facilely as this capable journalist. What do the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches, read carefully, say? That in 
Baltimore 500 non-union clothing workers have been re- 
employed, while 19,000 union men of various industries 
remain unemployed; that there are, as the copyreader put 
it in a sub-heading, “1000 More Men Busy in Detroit’— 
making a total of some 50,000 automobile workers employed, 
with 250,000 out of work; that the carpenters of Shreve- 
port, La., have voluntarily reduced wages (outrageous Bol- 
sheviki, these labor men!) ; that the Akron rubber shops 
are not reopening as had been rumored; that 50 per cent 
of Chicago’s clothing workers are idle; that some New 
England mills are reopening on half time with wages 
reduced. “Business Reviving,” the Star’s copyreader glibly 
scribbles, as he makes prosperity in the headlines. Would 
that the task of statesmen were as simple! 


ENATOR JONES has created a mild furor by digging 

up an agreement, which to him and most other persons 
appears to be new, between the International Mercantile 
Marine and the British Admiralty, whereby the former, 
back in 1903, bound itself for twenty years “to pursue no 
policy injurious to the interests of the British mercantile 
marine or of British trade.” In point of fact the agreement 
was debated in the British Parliament at the time of its 
inception, and has ever since been familiar to the shipping 
trade. That the United States Shipping Board was not 
aware of the contract is quite plausible, since that body has 
been unaware of many things going on about it, not to say 
within its own offices and among its own employees. Ques- 
tioned by the Shipping Board in regard to the covenant, 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine, insisted that the company was “100 per cent Amer- 
ican,” and presented a list of shareholders, showing that 94 
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per cent of the stock was owned by Americans living in the 
United States. At the same time he was obliged to admit 
that 87 per cent of the total tonnage was under foreign 
registry and subject to foreign requisition in case of war. 


HE truth is that the International Mercantile Marine 
T is, and always has been, amorphous in character. It 
does not represent the growth of an American industry, but 
is rather an instance of modern mushroom finance, one of 
several great coups executed by the house of Morgan some 
twenty years ago. A great group of foreign ships, with 
their operating and managing personnel intact, was brought 
under a single American control by the expedient of buying 
into the stock ownership. That is the only sense in which 
the great bulk of this tonnage has ever been American. In 
any event the point is sentimental rather than practical. A 
curious idea of “patriotism” clings to shipping which we 
associate with no other business. In reality there is no 
more national honor or advantage in the ownership or opera- 
tion of shipping than of steel mills, oil wells, or wheat fields. 
Shipping, like any other industry, can justify itself only as 
it proves a benefit to its employees, its investors, and the 
public. Of itself, the American flag flying at the stern of a 
steamship means little more than the same emblem hoisted 
above a factory, a lighting plant, or a railway roundhouse. 


HE illuminating housing inquiry of the Lockwood com- 

mittee in New York State has run into one of those 
blind alleys of business-controlled politics which usually 
block such investigations when they threaten possible use- 
fulness to the public and probable disadvantage to some 
financial interest. Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the com- 
mittee, was allowed to expose graft in the building trades 
unions and to put Boss Brindell on trial; before anybody 
could stop him he also brought out some striking evidence 
of monopoly and of price control by makers and merchants 
of various building materials. When, however, he sought 
authority to investigate savings banks and insurance com- 
panies to learn why it was so difficult to obtain loans for 
building purposes, strings were pulled at Albany, and the 
legislative committees to which the question was referred 
reported against permitting any inquiry in that direction. 
It is said that opposition came chiefly from fire insurance 
and casualty companies which, having invested heavily in 
doubtful stocks, were much averse to letting their situation 
be exposed. The moral is that the public will never get far 
in eliminating any but surface abuses until it puts men who 
represent it into office, instead of continuing the regime of 
the two old political parties, which jointly and individually 
serve the privileged few as the price of existence. 


OREIGN exchange rate fluctuations recently have been 

particularly violent while appreciable improvement has 
occurred in the quotations for the British pound sterling, 
the French franc, and the German mark. With the pound 
sterling now above $3.80—nearly 80% of par—it is pre- 
dicted in responsible quarters that 1921 will see a recovery 
to at least $4.00, while some experts hazard $4.50 as prob- 
able. But the United States has usurped Britain’s prewar 
status as the world’s chief creditor nation. Our 1920 for- 
eign trade showed an excess of exports over imports of 
$2,950,000,000, a favorable balance only a billion dollars 
less than in 1919; incoming gold exceeded outgoing by 
$107,000,000, which contrasts with a $291,000,000 excess of 








outgoing gold in 1919; foreign governments still owe us 
nearly $9,600,000,000 which we advanced between April, 
1917 and November, 1920, and on which we have received 
no interest to date although these accruals now total more 


than $700,000,000; and among the so-called “invisible” 
factors in our favor there is now income at an annual rate 
of about $1,000,000,000 from 


on foreign-bound cargoes. 


shipping freights collected 


SY XACTLY to explain the movements of exchange rates 
4 4 ! ? 1 
_4 is as difficult as to determine definitely why the stock 


market moves this way or that. But it is noticeable that 


exchange rates, at this stave of the world’s financial and 


economic readjustment to peace conditions, are depreciated 


most in proportion to the present deyree of inflation in the 
various countries. In Italy, for instance, sky-rocketing ex 
pansion in note circulation, loans, prices, etc., is still raving 
and the measure of these phenomena is the current 
lira quotation of about 3.65, or twenty-eight lire to our 
dollar. The lira has lost about 72% of its normal value 
To Italy, however, this apparently ruinous depreciation in 
its currency is not without a bright side. A cable from 
Rome points out that Italy’s present debt of 170 billion paper 
lire at the current rate of exchange is equivalent to some- 


‘ 


thing over $6,000,000,000, whereas, were the lira to return 
tomorrow to normal, this Italian indebtedness would repre 
sent close to $35,000,000,000. 
financial minds have been and are moving heaven and earth 
to depress the quotation for the mark because Germany can 
thus undersell competitors engaged in exporting. It is 
obviously to German advantage to sell a bill of goods 
and be paid in dollars which will now buy nearly sixty 
marks as against a par of 4.2 marks. Of course, in buying 
things here the German is handicapped. 
trial deflation proceeds apace; imports are cut and every 
effort is bent toward increasing exports; plans are afoot to 
refund British debts to America and to stabilize or “peg” 
the pound. 


Some of Germany's astute 


here 


In Britain indus 


ERE and there in the wicked world little nooks of 

purity persist. There is Zion City, for instance, no 
more than a tripper’s journey from Chicago's breezy boule- 
vards. Dowie was its Elijah and he has left a fit Elisha in 
Overseer Voliva, who sees to it that this little Zion entertains 
no alcohol, no nicotine, no cards, no secret societies, no pro- 
fanity, no idleness, no Sabbath slackness, no Sabbath gaso- 
line. The stockings of the females in that Spartan republic 
must be thick, their heels low, the necks of their gowns high, 
their skirts long, their shirtwaists inviolably opaque. Vacci- 
nation may not enter there, nor antenuptial tendernesses, 
nor chop suey, nor jazz. And like all nooks of purity, this 
one is militant. Not enough for Zionists to be pure and to 
lean out over the battlements of their own private paradise 
and to witness the wretchedness of that other world which 
wriggles in its sins. No, the Zionists go out, two by two, 
like the primitive apostles or like the primeval animals from 
the ark of Goodman Noah, to make the world different. Just 
now it is New York that interests them, and a pair of sober 
sisters of Zion are playing missionary in that fertile field. 
Well, as the Zionists probably say, you never can tell till vou 
try; great oaks from little acorns grow; if you lift a calf 
every day you can by and by lift a cow; patience performs 
the only miracles; small beginnings make biy endings; try 
everything once. 
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Are Women a Menace? 


and has refused to be drawn to the support of any party or 


ROM the beginning the League of Women Voters in 

both its State and its national organizations set out 
to be a “good” organization—good, that is, in the sense that 
the American Federation of Labor is good, or that the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is not good. It determined to be non- 
partisan as a body, and partisan as individuals; to initiate 
and support measures of reform through the medium of 
the regularly constituted political parties; to avoid even the 
appearance of a “woman’s party.” It believed in tried and 
true methods of procuring untried and, from the conserva- 
tive point of view, dubious changes in society. And al- 
though many of its members are good Republicans and 
deserving Democrats, the League of Women Voters placed 
itself squarely behind a program of change that included 
many measures not to be found in the Republican or the 
Democratic book of common prayer. So far, at least, women 
in politics appear able to support a gentle heresy without 
fearing the near approach of excommunication. But just as 
a new bishop may suddenly decree an end to all heresies in 
his diocese, so a new governor may frown on the undeserv- 
ing in the political ranks. And Governor Miller has, with a 
frankness that deserves admiration, frowned all over the 
heresies of the New York State League of Women Voters 
and firmly excommunicated the League itself. At the an- 
nual State convention of the League, the Governor delivered 
an address in which he called it “a menace to our institu- 
tions” and used other words that should have a tonic effect 
on its membership. 

Governor Miller’s attack fell into two parts. He declared 
himself against all organizations outside of the regular 
political parties which seek to exert political power; and he 
opposed the specific social welfare program of the League 
of Women Voters. It is fair to entertain certain suspicions 
of a public official who opposes on general governmental 
principles the existence of an organization and then adds 
that he doesn’t like its program. One is forced to wonder 
whether Governor Miller will oppose with equal vigor, as 
partisan and dangerous, such extra-party associations as the 
National Security League, or the National Association of 
Manufacturers; or, in New York, the Union League Club, 
which is certainly not a political party, but is admittedly 
political in its purposes, and partisan. We have not heard 
that Governor Miller has notified the Union League Club 
that good government and Republicanism would be better 
served if its members should disband. ; 

But the League of Women Voters does not stand for the 
same principles as the Union League Club. It has never 
financed an investigation of bolshevism; it has never let an 
Archibald Stevenson loose in the land. Instead it has sup- 
ported measures for the protection of maternity and infants, 
for direct citizenship for women, for equal obligations in 
jury duty for men and women, for measures that represent, 
not radicalism, to be sure, but enlightened liberalism and 
a desire for larger opportunities for women. The League 
of Women Voters, nationally and in the States, has pursued 
its objects by the methods that other organizations com- 
monly use—by circulating literature, by enlisting the 
women’s clubs, by speaking and lobbying. Dominated for 
the most part by those women who were classed as “moder- 
ates” in the suffrage fight, the League has never gone in for 
more militant activities; it has shunned spectacular tactics 





driven to the formation of a party of women. Its members 
have, it is true, flung their organized power against certain 
individual candidates whose record looked too black, and by 
doing so they have allowed an entering wedge of more mili- 
tant activity. 

Will they not need to go further? It is manifest that the 
women should not and can not form a separate politica! 
party. Women who agree on social welfare programs and 
equal citizenship rights may well disagree on the tariff and 
the League of Nations. But women have, unfortunately, 
certain jobs to do that will never be done through the direct 
initiative of the political parties. Until the citizenship laws 
are changed; until maternity is protected and compensated ; 
until illegitimacy is abolished and the care of all babies 
assured; until birth control is legalized—until these ques 
tions and a dozen more are attended to, there must be a vig- 
orous, nonpartisan organization of women. By his fearfu! 
opposition, Governor Miller has only emphasized the need. 
But such an organization must not be too squeamishly non- 
partisan. It must force the attention of all the politica! 
parties upon its program and must be ready to threaten and 
punish and support. It will discover presently that as its 
power grows it will be met with the whole force of in- 
trenched reaction. Governor Miller opposes the League of 
Women Voters not because he is “against the women,” but 
because he is against change. Reactionism such as his is a 
well-rounded philosophy; the progressivism of the women 
will tend to become well-rounded, too, if it survives, and 
their tactics will have to equal in vigor the methods that wil! 
be used against them. 

In the middle of this month the National Woman’s Part) 
will meet at Washington to decide what its future shall be 
Temperamentally it is opposed to the tactics of the Leagu: 
of Women Voters. Hardened by years of persecution and 
militant opposition, the Woman’s Party looks askance at an 
organization which protests its impartiality and exercises 
too much politeness. As a matter of fact, however, the tw: 
organizations stand for much the same program; they ar 
the Right and Left of the political feminist movement. Th: 
League of Women Voters has got a headstart as a working 
organization, and with every fight it makes, every time « 
public official condemns it, the League is likely to becon« 
more resolved in its purpose, more radical in its methods. 
The Woman’s Party, on the other hand, has equal politica! 
experience and organizing ability, and an amazing command 
of the columns of the American press. This ability to domi- 
nate popular imagination is useful in any public cause; and 
the leaders of the National Woman’s Party are strategists 
enough to see that it should not be overdone. The organized 
women of the country should get together on a strong pro- 
gram of women’s rights—which are nothing but human 
rights. They should stick together on that issue even 
though on other questions they fly as far apart as Repub- 
licans and Socialists. They would do well to study the 
tactics of the Nonpartisan League, which has made its 
innocuous name a symbol of enormous significance. Farm- 
ers may split on the tariff or blue Sunday laws—but they 
stand together on the question of farmers’ rights! The 
women should do the same for theirs even though they may 
find life difficult within the fold of the old parties. 
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° én _ y . 
Why Tariffs Will Not Stay 
Revised 
PINHE President-elect has merely followed normal party 
precedent in promising to the interests that have waxed 
fat through the Republican sale of tariff favors a new deal 
which, for the public, is bound to be anything but a square 
deal. A tariff which the Democrats revised downwards 
under Mr. Wilson is to be revised as the McKinley tariff was 
written and the Dingley tariff was drawn and the Payne- 
Aldrich changes were made. Mr. Harding is not deterred 
by the example of what happened to Mr. Taft, whose praise 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill at Winona in 1910 sealed his polit- 
ical downfall. He could not see that there was a moral issue 
involved which was the mainspring of the entire political 
agitation of that period: “Thou shalt not enrich some at 
the expense of all.” 

There can be no permanent revision of the tariff, and 
despite many learned professors there can never be a scien- 
tific revision of the tariff, because its cornerstones are cow- 
ardice, greed, ignorance, and national selfishness. Since it 
is a law in restraint of trade, a tariff is bound to become 
odious. Because every form of tariff taxation, save that 
imposed for revenue only, is the extortion from the public 
of gratuities to favored interests, it is impossible to hit 
upon any set of schedules which will stifle public discontent. 
Inequality is certain to remain, as well as injustice; these 
are the twin snakes that inevitably coil about the cradle of 
a protected “infant” industry—ever a Hercules—menacing 
the industry itself as well as all affected by the tariff. For 
the selfishness of such protected industries as the iron and 
steel trades hurts those responsible far more than those 
against whom the tariff is aimed, as has repeatedly been 
proved by the revelations as to conditions in and about 
Pittsburgh, that highly-protected center of the industry. 

To revise a tariff downward through tinkering with indi- 
vidual schedules at the suggestion of a tariff board is as 
valuable as attacking a cancer by slicing off a portion of the 
obnoxious growth. As for revising upward, that is merely 
giving the favored interests more room in the trough and 
bestowing more favors upon the privileged few at the 
expense of the whole country. Nor will it avail any poli- 
tician to point with pride to an increased free list—hogs’ 
bristles, works of art twenty years old, marshmallows, life- 
boats, silk worms’ eggs, stilts, skeletons, turtles, and leeches, 
as Mr. Dooley once described it—when he has sold to inter- 
ested individuals the right to fix the price of a single neces- 
sity or of a single commodity. “A privilege,” said Louis 
Kossuth, “can never be lasting.” The new Republican tariff 
can never be lasting because it will be but further privilege 
of the rankest kind, and a privilege is as odious by any 
other name as by its own. 

Curiously enough, we in America have been among the 
last to understand just what the tariff really means and 
how directly it is affiliated with many of the evils against 
which there has been a popular outcry. It has become diffi- 
cult or impossible to tax one citizen directly to give bounty 
to another; to make by law one poorer and the other richer; 
to draw a class distinction along lines of trade. But legal- 
ized robbery through protective-tariff schedules is robbery 
none the less and its essential immorality is no more to be 
concealed than was that of slavery by all the State and Fed- 








eral, legislative and judicial, safeguards with which the own- 
When 
the essential equality before the law of all the citizens of 


ership of human beings was buttressed and fortified. 


this country is menaced by any economic system there is a 
of war which can be ended until 
structure comes crashing to earth. Every tariff does vio- 
lence to democracy, and the increasing of tariffs was never 


state never that fzxlse 


less excusable than today when we are inextricably involved 
with the other nations of the earth in the chaos following 
upon the war. Never was free trade as much needed for 
the sake of peace, for the interest of producers and con- 
sumers the world over, for the sake of all humanity. It is 
the very time that the bars should be thrown down, when 
we in America are suddenly confronted with surplus prod- 
ucts in search of a market. 

The natural fruit of our own tariff at home has been an 
aristocracy of favor and of wealth. 
justice any tariff which the Republicans may 
a tariff is as far removed from justice as the moon from the 
earth, because no amount of science and no amount of skill 
and no amount of democracy can legalize tariff iniquity and 
corruption and the buying and selling of legislative favors. 
The natural fruit of a higher tariff abroad means 
suffering and difficulties for the stricken nations of the 


We cannot revise with 


et up because 


additional 


earth. The Republicans fool themselves if they believe that 
they may now revise the tariff and long enjoy the fruits 
thereof. It will react upon them to their political injury 


precisely as the Payne-Aldrich tariff grafting in 1910 led 
up to the Progressive movement of 1912. 


Scholars and Their Bosses 
inion LOWELL in his report for the academic 


year 1919-1920 draws a valuable distinction 
the university as 
conceived by that majority 


between 
properly conceived and the universit 


of persons who can think of such 


an institution only in terms of modern industrial enterprise 
—that is, can think of the teachers only as employees of the 
trustees. The trustees of colleges and universities, says 
President Lowell, are in no such They do 
not represent private owners of capital in the universities, 
for there are none; they are not responsible for the making 
of profit, for in the obvious sense there is no profit to b 
made; they occupy no position of superiority 
to the teachers, but are jointly engayed with them in the 
task of carrying out the functions and purposes « 
“The best and most fruitful conception of a university or 
college is the ancient one of a society or 


position. 


> 
a) 


with respect 
f learning. 


guild of scholars 
associated together for preserving, imparting, increasing, 
and enjoying knowledge. 
“Its sole object is to help the society of scholars to accom- 
plish the object for which they are brought together. They 
are the essential part of the society; and making their work 
effective for the intellectual and moral training of youth 
and for investigation is the sole reason for the existence of 
trustees, of buildings, of endowments, and of all the elabo- 
rate machinery of a modern university.” 

Trustees, indeed, according to President Lowell, are essen- 
tial for three reasons: first, because non-professional ele- 
ments are indispensable in the management of any special- 


” 


And as to the yoverning board: 


ized occupation; second, because there must be responsi- 
bility for financial administration; and third, because with- 
out some disinterested body to act as arbiters the depart- 
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ments of a university would waste their time and strength 
in violent struggles for survival. Surely this is enough 
power for the trustees—that of being, on three grounds, the 
final authority. Yet in President Lowell’s general position 
there is that admirable note of liberalism which he almost 
alone among American university presidents during the past 
five or six years has had the courage to strike. In effect he 
speaks for a sort of guild socialism in university administra- 
tion. Where he comes to draw the line between the kind 
of jurisdiction the trustees of a university may exercise and 
the kind they may not, he enunciates a general principle 
which, so far as it goes, is thoroughly sound. ‘“Laymen 
should not attempt to direct experts about the method of 
attaining results, but only indicate the results to be 
attained.” 

To the credit of Harvard—which means in large measure 
to the credit of President Lowell—the Overseers of late 
years have employed little of the tyranny which it has lain 
in their legal power to use. By comparison the trustees of 
Columbia, for instance, make a lamentable showing. It 
may, of course, be said of Columbia that that university 
has risked more than Harvard, by engaging teachers not 
so “safe” as the Harvard tradition demands, and has con- 
sequently found itself more frequently in hot water under 
the eyes of the public than has Harvard, where they order 
matters more discreetly. But the difference between these 
two sorts of universities may not unfairly be indicated by 
a comparison of the remarks of President Lowell here 
quoted with a sentence from the latest report of President 
3utler, who is engaged, as usual, in accusing liberal ideas, 
and those who hold them, of being merely mad. “With all 
the good will in the world toward an individual who might 
dissent from the multiplication table or insist that he had 
solved the problem of perpetual motion, the teachers of 
mathematics and of physics would not be able to find a place 
for him in their teaching ranks.” Imagine President Lowell 
stooping to such an analogy! 

The difficulty with the system of university administra- 
tion as now constituted is particularly that it makes as much 
room for the Butlers as for the Lowells—and generally 
more. Trustees are as a rule more easily led than the pub- 
lic suspects. On most matters of policy they can be out- 
argued by almost any one who is reasonably expert. But 
given the least encouragement from a president of the re- 
actionary stamp, the cause is hopeless, for the trustees of 
American universities are overwhelmingly on the side of 
reaction and there they may be expected to remain as long 
as the present system prevails. They say, in self-defense 
now and then, that they have to preserve sanity and de- 
cency in their faculties, and to that end must now and then 
reluctantly lop off a liberal or radical professor. Well, a 
question or two will answer all that. What professor in a 
theological seminary heaping fierce reactionary wrath 
upon the head of progressive theologians has ever been disci- 
plined? What professor of economics for upholding high 
protection or assailing the income tax or maligning social- 
ists has ever felt the curb? What professor who during the 
war sang loud hymns of hate, raved at the enemy till he 
grew purple, or defended all the barbarities of war if prac- 
ticed by the Allies, ever heard the restraining. voice? Do 
these trustees really mean that sanity and decency are al- 
ways in the sole custody of reaction? More voices than 
President Lowell’s will have to be heard before much real 
humility will enter the head and bosom of the typical trustee. 


Enter Trillions! 


OME day a French Prime Minister will stand up boldly 

before a hostile Chamber and tell the deputies that the 
reparations proposals of his predecessors have been glitter- 
ing frauds, and that France will have to adjust herself to 
the fact that in this war there are no victors and that full 
reparation can never be made. That Prime Minister will 
be defeated in the Chamber; but his speech will shake 
France, and on the structure of his courage and honesty 
a healthy Europe may be built. Short of that there is no 
health for Europe. The proposals just launched by the 
Allied Premiers at Paris may seem to the historian of the 
future merely laughable unrealities; to the observer of 
present-day Europe they are an act of gruesome and de- 
ceptive cowardice. They condemn France to more paper 
financing, and the people of her still unreconstructed north 
to more chill delay; and they condemn Germany to more 
months and perhaps years of hunger and hopelessness. 

These proposals are, briefly, for the payment of gradu- 
ated indemnities mounting from two to six billion gold 
marks per annum, totaling 226 billion gold marks, or about 
$56,000,000,000, in forty-two yearly instalments. In addi- 
tion Germany is to be asked to pay twelve per cent ad 
valorem on her exports, and to make no change in her cus- 
toms regulations, nor seek to finance national, state, or 
municipal loans abroad without consent of the Allied Repa- 
ration Commission. This is the Commission which is at 
present engaged in the task of reckoning what Germany 
might be asked to pay in reparation for damage done if 
there were any chance that even a French statesman might 
think her able to pay it—a sterile exercise in higher mathe- 
matics. 

Germany probably will refuse the proposals, and bargain 
for whatever she can get. They are not even in accord with 
the Treaty of Versailles, which, while it admits a higher 
total liability than any which can possibly be paid, instructs 
the Reparation Commission to draw up a schedule for pay- 
ment within thirty years. No doubt the German diplomats 
will make the most of this departure from the letter of the 
treaty to demand other departures. But this proposed visi- 
tation of the sins of the old men of the passing generation 
upon children yet unborn is not the most distressing feature 
of the proposals; it is their cowardly unreality. French 
statesmen will admit in private that the sum is too large 
—translated into the current exchange value of the Ger- 
man mark, it runs the indemnity up into the astral realm 
of trillions—but they refuse to face facts in public. And 
when the Germans know that the things demanded of them 
are fantastic dreams, they are naturally not moved to get 
down to the harsh bread-and-butter task which we hope they 
will some day face, of paying all that Germany possibly can 
to compensate, in so far as that is humanly possible, for 
the ruins in northern France. French statesmen do their 
own people a cruel injustice. Such terms as those proposed 
can arouse only two moods in Germany: one of mere de- 
fiance, the other of hopeless despair; and neither conduces 
to the productivity required for reparation. Bullying gets 
nowhere; bullying with trillions as a war-cry only discredits 
the demand for disarmament of the eastern fortresses and 
of the security police which the Allies must and will press. 
The world is tired of symbols and ciphers; it needs frank 
facing of facts. 
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LONDON, January 29.—Prince Peter Alexeivich Kropotkin, Rus- 
sian geographer, author, and revolutionary leader, is dead in 
Moscow, says a Copenhagen dispatch to the Exchange Tele- 
graph Agency.—New York Times, January 30, 1921. 

RINCE PETER KROPOTKIN, anarchist and revolu- 
tionist, was a greater aristocrat than the czars who 
reigned in his time. They were Romanovs, while he was a 
descendant of the Ruriks, the first reigning family of or- 
ganized Russia. As a boy he was a frequent visitor at the 
. Winter Palace, and Nicholas I, the great-grandfather of the 
last of the Romanovs, was very fond of him. Later when 
he was old enough, he joined the corps of pages, and be- 
came a member of the large suite of the Czar’s entourage. 
But even there he felt the ferment of his age, and the con- 
tagion of the revolutionary idealism typical of those days 
penetrated into aristocratic homes and military schools. 
The intellectual class of Russia, almost exclusively made up 
of children of the nobility, was coming under the influence 
of the ideas promulgated by the socialist critic Cherni- 
shevski. Those were the golden days of Russian literature 
when Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Pomialovski, Gon- 
charov, and Chebrin were at the height of their success. 
Russian fiction was permeated by an idealistic conviction 
that the nobility owed a great debt of gratitude to the 
peasantry, and that they who have enjoyed education owed 
the fruits of that education to the people who had fed them, 
who had made it possible for them to go to school, to have 
leisure for writing novels, or for reading them. The formal 
abolition of serfdom had come in 1863, when Kropotkin was 
still in the corps of pages, but the peasant was far from 
being free. Economically he was still a slave, having been 
left without land. These intellectuals were aware that 
emancipation without economic resources was an empty 
phrase. These dreamers gave up the luxury of their fami- 
lies, donned peasant garb, mixed with the common people, 
taught them to read and to write. That was the movement 
known in the history of the Russian struggle as “going 
among the people.” Its spirit pervaded Russian literature 
of those days. 

Prince Kropotkin was caught by that spirit when he was 
a student. His experience as an officer in Siberia deepened 
it; it determined his abandonment of the career as a geog- 
rapher which was opening to him; and his visit to Switzer- 
land in 1872 brought him into vivid contact with the young 
international workingmen’s movement in which socialist 
Marxians and anarchist Bakunists still associated. On re- 
turning to Russia he joined one of the propagandist “cir- 
cles.” He was arrested, and one of the most picturesque 
stories of his early life is the visit which Grand Duke 
Nicholas, brother of Alexander II, paid him in his cell. The 
Grand Duke asked, “How is it possible that you, a sergeant 
of the corps of pages, should mix with all these fellows, 
peasants and people with no name?” Kropotkin simply 
turned his back on him. There are few more dramatic 
stories than that of Kropotkin’s escape from the fortress 
of Peter and Paul, the formidable dungeon devoted to 
political prisoners, as told in his “Memoirs of a Revolu- 
tionist.” 

He slipped away to England, then back to his watch- 
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maker friends in Switzerland, and soon took a leading posi- 
tion among the anarchists of Western Europe. He was ar- 
rested again in France, and spent more years in prison. 
They were not the only days marked by keen physical suf- 
fering. Throughout, he led a life of privation, always at 
the heart of the idealist revolutionary movement. His home 
in London was the Mecca of Russian idealists. He made a 
living by contributing scientific articles to magazines like 
the Contemporary Review, and more strictly technical re- 
views. He also delivered lectures; like all educated Rus 
ians, he spoke several languages fluently. And like many 
other Russians in the movement, like his friend Stepniak 
like Plechanov, he married one of the Jewish yvirls who 
threw themselves into the cause. 

It is curious that both of the great leaders of European 
anarchism have been Russians, yet Russians of profoundly 
different types. Bakunin was in a sense Kropotkin’s in 
tellectual father, but he was a violent, angry, hot-tempered 
man. Kropotkin, on the other hand, was mild and meek, 
kindly, and his formidable beard was something of a joke 
to me. He was so warm-hearted and so naive in spite of 
being so wise, so full of learning. There is the same sort 


of naivete in all his pamphlets and speeches. Running 
through them is a childlike belief in humanity. The core 
of his doctrine was that you must not touch a fly on the 
wall, that you can leave everything to humanity, to the 


good will and good sense of the average human being. He 
did not believe in government because he believed that in- 
dividuals, even today, under modern conditions, are too good 


to be in need of control. He considered humanity as a cla 


need be applied. As a natural scientist he was usually 
sound and often profound, but in his sociological doctrines 
he struck me as a man whose inherent kindness overcame 
ordinary common sense. He was a dreamer. I do not think 
that his literary criticism was great or important, but he 
was a born artist, his autobiography particularly con- 
taining many a page that might well bear the name of a 
Turgenev. 

When it was reported that he was going to Russia, his 
native country that he had not seen for more than forty 
years, we all wondered what attitude he would take toward 
bolshevism. He never was a Socialist, and it was natural 
that he should find himself ill at ease in a state run under 
so rigid a system of discipline as Soviet Russia’s. The basic 
doctrine of socialism and whatever science there is in 
Marxism as a clear-cut and thought-out system of govern- 
ment—all that ran counter to the make-up of Kropotkin. 
With human beings he was a dreamer and a poet, an 
idealist and a prophet. Being a man himself he could never 
become objective enough to apply the scientific method to 
other human beings. The stories of his ill-treatment at 
the hands of the Bolsheviki are not true. The last in- 
formation that reached me was that in answer to an in- 
quiry whether he wanted to leave Russia and had been 
refused a passport by the Government, he said: “I never 


meant to leave Russia. I have no reason to wish to leave 
Russia. My daughter, however, does wish to visit Eng- 
land, and she was immediately granted her passport.” 
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The Street Railways Tangle 


By LOUIS BUDENZ 


HAT bad boy of American city government, the electric 

railway problem, is once more disturbing the peace of 
Father Knickerbocker. When Governor Nathan L. Miller 
went before the legislature at Albany last week with a 
special message on the New York City transit situation, he 
stirred the Greater City to alarm at the prospect of losing 
the uniform five-cent fare. 

The Governor’s message contained some remarkable 
statements for these reactionary days. That did not serve, 
however, to reassure the car riders of New York City. 
He stated that he favored “ultimate municipal ownership” 
of a unified traction system—a goal which progressive 
forces and public-minded experts have been pointing to for 
a number of years. At the present time the transit lines 
of the city are carried on by about thirty-five separate 
operating companies. Most of these are now in the hands 
of the interests controlling the three big outstanding sys- 
tems—the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, and the Third Avenue 
Railway Company. But the financial condition of each 
company depends solely upon its own revenues and operat- 
ing expenses, irrespective of the revenues or expenses of 
any other company. This leads to wastes in operation that 
help to plunge the companies into financial difficulties, and 
robs the car rider of the transfer privileges and improved 
service that go with a unified system of transportation. 
On several of the New York City surface lines this situa- 
tion has led to almost complete paralysis. The Governor 
also pointed to the shattered value of the companies’ stocks 
and bonds, and said that at this hour the public could well 
take advantage of this condition to drive home demands of 
its own. 

But these were mere words, and the Governor’s recom- 
mendations did not conform to them. He did not specify 
a means of unification that would be satisfactory to the 
people of New York City. The heart of his proposal would 
take away from them all power to decide the future of their 
transit service and the rates of fare charged. It would 
place absolute authority in a State commission of three to 
readjust or nullify all existing franchise contracts under 
the police power of the State. It is this authority, and par- 
ticularly the control over rates, which the car riders do not 
‘ wish to surrender. They voted the use of $250,000,000 of 
public money to the Rapid Transit companies in order to 
assure themselves of the five-cent fare. They went further, 
and contracted that they would not expect a return for the 
city on this huge investment until all operating expenses 
and the companies’ own rate of return had been paid. 

The news of this proposal, however, is not at all surpris- 
ing. All over the country there has been a movement for 
increased fares, and for the elimination or readjustment 
of franchise contracts so that such increases could be made. 
New York is almost alone among the larger cities of the 
country in its continuation of the old standard five-cent 
charge. The street railways, not only in New York but 
throughout the country, find themselves in a bad way and 
are taking this means to secure a new lease of life. A little 
over a year ago, with almost unanimous voice, the repre- 
sentatives of this great industry confessed before the Fed- 


eral Electric Railway Commission that their credit was 
gone. About the only exceptions were the electric railways 
of Cleveland and Philadelphia, the former of which was 
operating under the celebrated Tyler service-at-cost plan 
and the latter with the unique record of having gone 
through the war period with a straight five-cent fare. This, 
despite the fact that patronage on the transit systems had 
increased greatly during the preceding five years and that 
practically little working capital is needed in this industry 
because the revenues are collected before the operating 
expenses are paid. 

Cities were demanding extensions and property was 
needing rehabilitation, and yet the companies could not 
induce capital to flow into the industry. Numerous com- 
panies had confessed bankruptcy and were in the hands of 
receivers. Others were struggling on the rocks. The war 
had brought about a crisis in the street railway business. 
The cost in material and labor had increased, and it was 
to this fact that the representatives of the companies laid 
the blame for most of their troubles. Motormen and con- 
ductors had always been among the lowest paid of any class 
of labor. With very little skill required for their work, 
there was a great shifting in and out of workers, with a 
consequent lack of effective trade-union organization. The 
war changed this condition radically. Labor became scarce 
and the street railway workers found they could demand 
much more than ever before. Strikes were won with great 
ease. The National War Labor Board, finding that the men 
were not paid a living wage, granted numerous awards, 
greatly increasing previous wage schedules. The cost of 
labor jumped up almost over night. In Cleveland, for 
example, from June 15, 1910, to May 1, 1915, which includes 
the first nine months of the war, the wages of motormen 
and conductors were 27 cents per hour for the first year 
and 30 cents per hour thereafter. In May, 1920, under a 
new agreement, the wages went up to 70 cents per hour for 
the first three months, 73 cents for the next nine months 
and 75 cents after the first year. The Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company stated in 1919 that wage increases made 
effective on that system during the three years preceding 
meant an increase of a cent and a half for each revenue 
passenger carried. The National War Labor Board took 
the only position which it found it could take and considered 
the wages as an operating expense of the industry, which 
it must award regardless of whether the companies could 
show that they were financially able to pay or not. The 
price of materials needed for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of street railways also went up. According to testi- 
mony presented to the Federal Electric Commission the 
increase of this item was as high as 100 per cent. 

That, of course, is only the beginning of the story. Other 
lines of business were faced with these increased costs and 
did not feel the pinch. The street railways had to face 
many other factors. For one, there is the increase in 
private automobiles and jitney bus competition. From Los 
Angeles, where the jitney business was first launched, to 
Newark and New York, the number of these cars has 
doubled and trebled with each year. In Newark, which is 
really a suburb of New York City and part of its metro- 
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politan district, the number of passengers carried by 
jitneys, as reported to the city treasurer, increased from 
something over six million in the year ending May, 1917, 
to almost forty million in the year ending 1920. This 
means over one hundred thousand passengers a day and 
represents a big hole in the revenues which the street rail- 
way might expect. When the use of the private automobile 
is considered, the situation grows even darker for the com- 
panies. This competition in every city of any size runs 
into the thousands, meaning just that many passengers 
diverted from the transit systems. The Special Street Rail- 
way Investigation Commission of Massachusetts in its 1918 
report states that privately owned automobiles in that State 
had increased from thirty-one thousand in 1910 to one hun- 
dred and seventy-two thousand in 1917. Of this number 
one hundred and forty-seven thousand were passenger cars, 
with trucks and vehicles excluded. 

The war and the jitney were not, however, the chief 
causes of the companies’ difficulties and of their lack of 
credit. These but served to bring to a head conditions that 
already had existed under the surface for years. The com- 
panies, by the admissions of their representatives before 
the Federal Commission, were suffering from the sins of 
their early days. In many cases the old sinners had not 
been converted, but had merely adopted new forms of vice. 
Those early days, when the wild oats were being sown, were 
the days of stock inflation and franchise grabbing. Street 
railway stocks and bonds do not have much value today 
because they do not represent actual property or actual 
earning power. They represent to a great degree the past 
capitalization of future hopes. An authority for this is no 
less a person than Gen. Guy E. Tripp of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, chairman of the Committee of 100, which 
represented the American Electric Railway Association 
before the Federal Commission. General Tripp was frank 
in stating that the Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
of New York—which he assisted to reorganize—‘‘was 
largely overcapitalized,” and that overcapitalization was 
one of the chief reasons for the public prejudice against 
the companies everywhere. 

The “water” represented by this overcapitalization has 
never been effectively squeezed from the stock of the com- 
panies in the great majority of the States. Massachusetts 
seems to be the only commonwealth that can claim to be a 
possible exception. In 1912 the street railways of the 
United States generally were capitalized at an average of 
$104,930 per mile, while the figure for Massachusetts was 
only $57,586 per mile. Yet, out of Massachusetts came the 
first cry for help, back before war time when the six-cent 
fare was first introduced. This was due, partly to over- 
building of lines into territories which could not support it, 
a favored pastime in the beginning of the electric railway 
business. It is also due to incorrect financial policies and 
bad management. But, perhaps above all, it is to be 
charged to another evil of even greater significance. This 
is the holding company, which is to be found in Massachu- 
setts and in all other States, New York included. This 
arrangement has been devised to evade State regulation 
and to create overcapitalization in spite of the rather feeble 
efforts of State commissions to curb this source of weak- 
ness. Approximately 75 per cent of the public utilities of 
the country are controlled by these holding companies, 
according to the electric railways themselves. The scheme 
is inseparable from banker control and is the new method 


used to make the business a matter of speculation and not 
of tran .ortation for service. When the early days of 
frenzied financiering had passed, and the tricks of Yerkes in 
Chicago, of the Central Traction group in St. Louis, and the 
Widener-Elkins-Dolan-Whitney-Ryan syndicate all over the 
country could not be repeated, the holding-company device 
was trotted out. Company on company is formed, buying 
out preceding companies, and levying tribute on the reve- 
nues of the operating companies in turn. Under the present 
state of our legislation, no effective means is at hand to 
get rid of these old men of the sea. State commissions are 
not empowered to deal with them, but only with the operat- 
ing companies. The extent to which overcapitalization and 
bad management are responsible for the condition of many 
systems is strikingly shown by a comparison of the finan- 
cial conditions of the New York Electric Railways with the 
Cleveland system. The ratio of total operating expenses to 
operating revenues of the New York companies ranged 
from 52 81/100 per cent in 1913 to 68 92/100 per cent in 
1919; the Cleveland operating ratio ranged from 70 per 
cent in 1913 to 76 per cent in 1918. And yet, the Cleveland 
system has gone through the war with a five-cent fare or 
less, earning a 6 per cent return for its investors, while 
the New York companies were crying for help and showing 
fluctuating and uncertain returns. 

With the bad boy as ill from overeating as the street 
railways confess themselves to be, what do the doctors 
suggest for remedy? The American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation has a remedy which it has pushed forward with 
vigor. This is the service-at-cost idea. It is proposed 
everywhere as a substitute for municipal ownership. The 
Public Utilities Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has indorsed it, various State conferences of 
mayors (New York’s among them) have favored it, and the 
Federal Electric Commission has given it governmental 
sanction. Its essential points are a flexible fare, going up 
or down as the “cost” increases or decreases, a guaranteed 
return, and private operation under public regulation. The 
service-at-cost idea can be made effective through contro! 
by State commissions, using the police power to change 


rates. Or, it can be effected by local contract arrange- 
ments with cities themselves—the service-at-cost plan 
proper. 


Both of these methods originated with opponents of the 
public utility companies. Both have now been adopted by 
the companies themselves, which have fallen back on rear 
trenches and now champion that which they formerly 
opposed. Through the former method increased fares have 
been obtained in 400 cities all over the country since the 
war began. The celebrated decision of O’Connell vs. 
Chicago, handed down in April, 1917, by the Illinois 
Supreme Court, has served as the tocsin cry for the street 
railways everywhere to launch an attack on the old fran- 
chise contracts under which they were obliged to charge 
only a five-cent fare or less. The theory of the use of the 
police power in this connection is this: the safety, health, 
and convenience of the public depend on the continuous 
operation of the street railways. The railways claim, and 
make show of proving, that they cannot give the necessary 
service under the lower fare. Therefore their rate con- 
tracts are against public policy and should be abrogated. 
It was this point which Governor Miller stressed in his 
message. As early as 1914 an extensive study by the 
Minnesota Home Rule League showed that the State com- 
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missions were more inclined to grant “relief” to the public 
utility companies than to reduce rates for the public. Dur- 
ing the war this tendency was increased, and has reached 
such a point in New Jersey as to lead to the removal of the 
commissioners by the Governor for alleged misfeasance in 
office. 

Service-at-cost by arrangements with cities originated in 
Cleveland in 1910, concluding Tom Johnson’s long fight for 
a three-cent fare. It has spread rapidly since, being adopted 
in Dallas, Montreal, Cincinnati, Rochester, and other places. 
Toledo’s name was added to the list on Monday, January 31, 
after a fifteen year’s controversy between the city and the 
company. The State of Massachusetts applied it to the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway and Bay State Street Railway Sys- 
tems in 1918, under a system of public operation through 
State trustees. In Cleveland it worked well during the war, 
but has since begun to show signs of weakening. In 1919 
the company requested that the 6 per cent return which had 
been guaranteed in the contract should be increased to 7 per 
cent. AnArbitration Board agreed with the proposal, but the 
citizens voted it down overwhelmingly in a referendum 
election. The company now declares that this defeat spells 
disaster. In the Cleveland plan there is a limit over which 
the fares cannot go, but in most later plans this limit has 
been dropped. In the Cleveland plan, also, the capitalization 
was cut deeply. In subsequent plans this has not been 
done. 

In other words, the companies have used the success of the 
Cleveland idea to secure the adoption elsewhere of a carica- 
ture of it which gives them all that they desire and guar- 
antees but little to the cities. In the Jenks bill, for example, 
introduced at the request of the companies in the 1919 ses- 
sion of the New York legislature, the rate of return was 
fixed at 10 per cent. Numerous provisions were also incor- 
porated which would have seriously handicapped the cities 
had the bill passed. Even in Cleveland, the city officials 
maintain that the company has a tendency to overlook effi- 
ciency in service, because its return is always guaranteed 
under the contract. Such incentive as is secured from pri- 
vate operation is destroyed by this guaranty. Also, the 
arrangement has been found to make almost impossible the 
needed expansion of new lines into new territory. 

But now a new dilemma appears, or rather a series of 
dilemmas. In order to show cause for increasing rates and 
to secure an O.K. on their inflated stock, the companies 
attempt to prove sky-high valuations. They are no longer 
satisfied to have commissions or cities agree that the valua- 
tion on which they should earn should be based on present 
high prices of materials instead of on what was really 
invested in the property originally. They have now come 
forward with a claim that in their valuation should also be 
included much of the value which they have created in the 
community. This reverse single-tax idea is contained in 
the valuation report of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation and was solemnly put forward in the recent hear- 
ings before the New Jersey Public Service Commission. They 
want no limit to their valuation in order to assure an un- 
limited increase in rate. In fifty cities this rate now stands 
at ten cents, and one hundred and forty-one cities will be 
added to the list in April when all the New Jersey munici- 
palities served by the Public Service Corporation will enjoy 
that new rate. This unbounded claim for unlimited valua- 


tions, which step by step is being recognized by the State 
commissions, is also making nil the possibility of public 


ownership by purchase, and is nullifying those provisions in 
franchises which were thought to be real safeguards for 
the public—the guaranty of the right to purchase on the 
part of the city. It is here that the companies’ troubles 
begin anew. Their efforts to blow up the values of present 
securities only make more difficult the effort to secure new 
credit. Cautious investors will not put money into an 
industry which is already giving to the present investors 
more than the physical plant can produce. Each sanction- 
ing of higher capitalization by commissions or cities makes 
the effort to secure more capital more difficult. That is 
dilemma No. 1. 

Dilemma No. 2 is more serious. Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, in 
his analysis of testimony for the Federal Electric Commis- 
sion, threw interesting light on this. He obtained data 
from systems which carry more than 75 per cent of the 
passengers carried by the street railways of the country, 
showing the effects of fare increases on their traffic and 
revenues. What does he find as a result? That in thirteen 
cities, which showed an average fare increase of only 4/10 
per cent, the traffic increased 15 per cent and the reve- 
nues nearly 16 per cent. In eleven cities, whose fares 
increased 6.33 per cent, the traffic increased 10 per 
cent and the revenues 18 per cent, while in 29 cities, whose 
fare increased 17 per cent, and in 15 cities, whose fare 
increased 41 per cent, the traffic increased in the one 
case only 6 per cent, and in the other decreased 7 per cent, 
while the revenues increased 25 per cent and 30 per cent 
respectively. This means that as fares increase the com- 
panies cease more and more to exercise their functions as 
public utilities. They no longer serve all the public. It 
also means that there is a limit beyond which fare increases 
cannot rise, to produce a profit for the investors. There is 
such a thing, even in this game, as killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg. No way has yet been devised by which 
the companies can compel prospective patrons to quit strik- 
ing against their rates and to ride on the cars. 

With the sky limit claimed by the companies in capitali- 
zation, in rates, in rate of return, and in fares, and yet 
with no permanent relief in sight for them as a result, 
either in obtaining credit or in placing them on a basis 
where they can serve the public—what is to come next? 
Dr. Wilcox suggested to the Federal Electric Commission 
in an exhaustive analysis of the testimony before it that 
municipal ownership was the only way to get credit and to 
make the railways real agencies of public service. The 
Commission complimented his analysis, turned down his 
suggestion, and found that they could not print it for public 
information. Instead, they fell in with the companies’ 
claims as far as a suggested program is concerned. But 
a solution on the basis of municipal ownership, none the 
less, appears inevitable. Needless to say, under such own- 
ership they will have to be and can be protected from 
the corrupt rings which usually dominate our munici- 
palities. 

Indeed such rings generally derive their sources of strength 
from the financial groups interested in the private control 
of municipal utilities. The public ownership of the local 
transportation system would lead to a deeper interest on 
the part of*the citizens in securing the proper men for 
public office. The great improvement which has come 
about in city water-works over the country since publicly 
acquired points eloquently to the possibilities of such action 
in unraveling the street railway tangle. 
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The Alternative to Revolution in England 


3y HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, January & 


EW statesmen have so far realized how far-reaching is 

the challenge that has been flung to existing institu- 
tions. A century ago revolution was discredited by the 
defeat of its legions in the field; today revolution is the 
consequence of defeat. And it has come at a time when the 
dominant mood is one of suspicion and disillusion. The 
classic structure of representative government is every- 
where in disrepute. The industrial organization of even the 
victorious Powers is, at the best, in dubious case. No 
working class the world over believes any longer in the prin- 
ciples of prewar civilization. That to which we are driven 
is at the least a revision of our foundations. 

That revision has, broadly speaking, taken two forms. 
With Russia it has assumed an attitude of complete denial 
to the whole ethos of the social order. It demands a world- 
wide catastrophe that the evil thing may be torn up by the 
roots. Whatever the difficulties of transition, they are ac- 
counted nothing beside the wickedness of the existing sys- 
tem. With others as, in the main, with English labor, what 
is demanded is less catastrophe than revolution by instal- 
ment. The experimental nature of social policy is admitted 
even while the premise of ultimate revolution is affirmed; 
and there is a momentary willingness to engage in piecemeal 
revolution as long as the proof of consistent movement can 
be proffered. 

It is the main tragedy of the present time that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for that proof to be given. The 
Peace of Versailles has disintegrated Europe, and to the 
defeated nations it has offered no prospect save the vision 
of deepening despair. France is the parent of a reaction of 
which the deliberateness does not conceal the insanity. 
Germany has the alternative of economic subjection or civil 
chaos. Austria is being rapidly destroyed. The Latin peo- 
ples of the South tremble each instant upon the precipice of 
revolution, and if America be at the moment financially 
sound, it is patent to every observer that she has merely 
postponed without averting the problems she will ultimately 
have to face. With financial chaos and industrial revolution 
the proletariats of Europe and, not remotely, of America, 
face a condition in which the price of supporting existing 
institutions may well be the surrender of the safeguards 
they have evolved for the protection of their standard of life. 

Nor are we ourselves in much better case. The idealism 
of the war has everywhere disappeared; and the wanton 
cynicism of our policy is only the more apparent the more 
closely it is scrutinized. Deliberate terrorism in Ireland; a 
reckless and unconstitutional imperialism in the Near East; 
Egypt and India seething with a sullen discontent: these 
are the inevitable prelude to a tune of domestic misery. We 
have destroyed our best market in Europe; and a tenth of 
our population stands as a consequence upon the brink of 
starvation. We discuss the technique of naval warfare and 
subsidize the industry which is to supply the poisoned weap- 
ons of the next international struggle; meanwhile we tear 
into pieces that lone educational reform from which some 
measure of enlightenment might one day have come. The 
House of Commons has ceased to influence the course of 
policy; and the Prime Minister has ceased to pay it even the 





hypocritical homage of an interested attendance. The 
Cabinet has dissolved into a discrete series of committees; 
and in full meeting it is less a Cabinet than a levee. Our 
institutions, that is to say, at the one moment when their 
vigorous function was essential to our well-being, are 
neither intelligible nor active. Our policy is not the child 
of public need, but the creature of private interest. Nor 
does the mischief stay in the political field. Religion has 
ceased even to interest the mass of men; and the ethical 
sanctions upon which social conduct was once based suffer 
destruction at the hands of their own priesthood. 

All this, perhaps, would be less urgent than it is if it 
awakened in the peoples of Europe some sign of creatiy 
opposition. There was indeed a moment when that seemed 
likely to be the case. In the last years of war the British 
Labor Party undoubtedly awakened a flame of eayer ideai 
ism. But that has larvely died down; and in the most undis 
tinguished House of Commons since the days of George III 
their protagonists cause no ripple of dismay. The forces of 
positive movement seem, therefore, dumb. They wait upon 
the actions of those who deepen the suspicions and sharpen 
the hatreds of those by whom our civilization is being chal- 
lenged at its source. For, after all, the cement of civiliza- 
tion was mutual respect for ideals; and no man with an 
instinct for right can respect the blustering insolence which 
Mr. Churchill calls a creed. We are led, accordingly, t« 
disaster; and the protest made is always too weak or too 
late to affect an audience wearied beyond effort of calla te 
an active idealism which has materialized into nothing 

In the general result, we are unfortunately today moving 
swiftly to a stage where Moscow, and Moscow only, can offer 
to the peoples a policy that will be intelligible to their situa- 
tion. Lenin and his coadjutors may seem to most of us 
little better than the facile architects of ruin; but ruin after 
all is historically no more than the eldest child of despair 
And beyond the ruin that they promise there is, however 
remotely, the prospect of an ultimate creativeness which te 
any people disillusioned of the present order must inevitably 
become attractive. Disguise it how we will, there is to the 
credit of Moscow achievement of which the workers have 
taken a conscious, even a proudly conscious, note. And 
whenever despair has taken root, the missionaries of Mos 
cow have preached to a willing audience. If they have failed 
to capture the working classes of Europe at least they have 
divided them. Nor do those who enlist under their banner 
recant; so that if the advocates of reaction press too far, it 
may well be that the division will be forcibly healed in the 
interest of a united front. The prospect of a victory for 
Moscow must be faced by anyone who takes a candid view 
of the present temper. 

Nor are the means of defeat obviously at hand. We have 
tried the experiment of conquering Moscow by force of 
arms; and not even alliance with every sinister and dis- 
honorable element in Europe has proved successful. The 
reason is simple enough. Moscow represents an idea; and 
ideas can be destroyed only by fdeas. The answer to Moscow 
is not the bayonet, but the proof that the present order is 
capable of adaptation to new hopes and new demands. In 
England, for example, Prussianism in Ireland and a delibe- 
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rate subservience to selfish economic interests is no answer; 
yet it is all of which the present Government has proved 
itself capable. That an alternative policy is possible may 
be a legend, but it is a legend to which men will cling the 
more desperately the greater the shrinkage of their hopes. 

In all this there is room for a creed of splendor if men 
could be found to preach it. The old liberalism is dead in 
any creative sense. To live again it must be reborn in 
terms of an age which has made the period of war already 
seem antiquity. It must realize that what is definitely 
challenged is a concept of property and it must transform 
that concept to meet a novel situation. Broadly the prime 
need is equality and a faith among the masses that those 
who preach equality genuinely conceive it in terms of the 
happiness of common men. It involves a society in which 
wealth is derived from service only and so distributed as at 
no point to confer power over the lives of other men. It 
involves also the abolition of the impersonal power of 
capital and its replacement by the common direction of 
those engaged in service. It will dissolve the legal subtleties 
by which the present social order has been maintained. The 
technique of such change is obvious enough. What the 
working class demands is the proof that a new spirit is 
abroad. It desires the translation of that spirit into the 
terms of a concrete experiment. 


Crime Waves 


If the Liberal Party were today to demand as a party 
the nationalization of the mines it would introduce a new 
spirit into the temper of our public life. It might offer 
to caution all the hostages it pleased. It might insist that 
the industrial revolution be spread as with the franchise 
over two generations. It might insist that the coal mines 
be the test upon which the socialization of industry be 
judged. Any party today which can by its policy demon- 
strate that the present institutional system is capable of 
life is assured of warm support. It may experiment slowly 
and even with skepticism. But let it once display that 
temper which is willing to investigate novelty, and the sullen 
acquiescence of the present time will be changed into an 
eager demand for the dismissal of this Government. 

And that is the sole condition upon which the policy of 
Moscow may be contemplated with equanimity. “Reform 
in order that you may preserve” is, as Macaulay said, “the 
watchword of great events.” But reform does not mean 
protest; reform means innovation. When men contemplate 
without emotion the destruction of time-honored institutions 
it is no moment to spend energy upon eulogizing them. 
Events far greater than ourselves are enforcing the adjust- 
ment of our perspective. The world, inevitably, is to be a 
different world. We shall not long be given the present 
opportunity to be the molders of that difference. 


and Remedies 


By GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 


HERE must be more than one kind df crime wave, 

though I know only one—the kind that I find on my 
visits to The Country Where Nothing Ever Really Happens 
But Where Everything Is Possible. There it is, the most 
blood-curdling crime wave you ever dreamed of (I mean, 
there it is if you go there to look for it), with hold-ups hap- 
pening every minute just around the corner, and guns pop- 
ping and sinister automobiles racing by till you lose your 
breath, with master-minds calmly managing everything and 
the most wonderful French detectives insouciantly appear- 
ing and looking right through everybody. 

You needn’t be afraid to ask anybody what it’s all about. 
Everybody will be glad to tell you. One will assure you 
that it’s the rotten drink, another that it’s the last resort 
of generous spirits who miss the stuff; one will declare that 
it’s the natural reaction from the hardness of military 
discipline, and another that it’s what you might expect from 
the softness of the laws; one is convinced that it’s only the 
Christmas spirit run riot, and another will swear that it’s 
all due to old Tom Osborne. This will puzzle you till you 
are told that old Tom Osborne is a chap who messed things 
up once by—well, by messing them up. As this is the 
country where everything is possible you will have no diffi- 
culty in believing all these explanations, but as it is also 
the country where nothing ever really happens, of course 
nothing is ever done about it and the crime-wave just keeps 
on waving till you wake up. 

After this thrilling dream it is a bit disconcerting to find 
one’s self back in the old familiar world where something 
is always happening and nothing is really possible; where 
instead of the lurid melodrama that enthralled your senses, 
there is the usual kind of sordid criminality going on and 
everybody proposing to do something about it. It is even 


more disconcerting to find that what everybody is proposing 
to do is what they have always been doing and with no 
perceptible effect on the wave of crime that rolls on un- 
ceasingly—only more of it. They know of course—at least 
the judges, who are the leading Do-Somethings, know—that 
this business of increasing the phantom terrors of the law 
has been tried again and again and that it has failed as 
often as it has been tried; that the more horrendous they 
make their phantom terror look, the less power it has to 
ward off the evil spirits. And the reason is only too obvious. 
It doesn’t make good. And nobody knows this better than 
the judges, unless it be the criminal gentry. The great 
mace of justice is held aloft to smite the wrong-doer, heavier 
and more unwieldy than ever, and ever and anon it falls 
and strikes down a victim. The evil play goes on in its 
portentous shadow and again it falls and strikes, and so on 
ad infinitum. It is a great and terrible game, but is it any- 
thing more? How can a terror be a real thing, an actual 
force for restraint, that strikes only one in five or one in 
ten of those at whom it is aimed? It takes some nerve 
to pull off the jobs that are daily and nightly being perpe- 
trated in our crowded streets. The hold-up man and the 
burglar take their lives in their hands every time they ply 
their trade and, whenever necessary to accomplish their 
purpose, shoot and risk the electric chair. Is it to be ex- 
pected that the lengthening or even the doubling of an 
unlikely term of imprisonment will worry such as these? 
If punishment for crime were certain or even probable 
it would be another matter, but in that case there would 
be no need of increasing the term of imprisonment; 
generally a year or two would be enough and in most 
cases more than enough. But let us look at the 
figures. Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, in his recent work 
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on “American Police Systems,” quotes statistics which 
should make very interesting reading for our judges. In 
New York City in 1917 there were 236 homicides reported 
(how many there were in fact we have no means of know- 
ing), 280 arrests and 67 convictions, of which nine resulted 
in death sentences. There must be more than one screw 
loose in the machinery of justice. When President Taft 
in 1909 declared that “the administration of criminal law 
in this country is a disgrace to our civilization” he wasn’t 
referring to police delinquency nor to the ethereal mild- 
ness of our present penalties (illustrated in New York City 
the other day by a sentence of 30-60 years for robbery) but 
to “the failure of the law and its administration to bring 
criminals to justice.” I suspect that ex-President Taft in 
this year of grace would beg the judges not to despair of 
the law they already have before they have really tried it 
on. In 1917 there were 19 premeditated murders com- 
mitted in London. Three cases remained unsolved, five of 
the accused committed suicide, eleven were arrested and 
eight convicted. Our system of penal justice is substantially 
the same as that of England but with what a difference in 
its administration and results. The technicalities, delays, 
and appeals which attend the processes of criminal justice 
in this country have so outgrown their original purpose 
of safeguarding the innocent that they have become the 
chief reliance—in numberless cases the sure reliance—of 
the guilty. If our judges were to take advantage of the 
present popular interest in the subject by securing and en- 
forcing as swift and simple a procedure in criminal cases 
as that which the English bench and bar have developed 
they would be getting nearer the heart of the problem— 
as near to it, that is to say, as any system of punitive 
justice can hope to come. 

What is becoming clearer every day is that no system of 
punitive justice, however drastic and however efficiently 
administered, gets us anywhere. It punishes a larger or 
smaller percentage of evil-doers, it drives others to cover, 
it may even have the effect of discouraging an unknown 
number from yielding to their criminal impulses, but the 
fact remains that in every civilized community crime, in 
quantity and in its worst forms, continues a constant or an 
increasing menace. Doubtless there are people who regard 
this condition of affairs with a certain satisfaction. These 
are the folk of a legalistic turn of mind, who can see no 
form of social control but force and no power for personal 
control but fear; who believe that this indissoluble union 
of States is kept from flying apart in fifty separate frag- 
ments by the nine learned gentlemen who compose the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, and that the five and one-half 
millions of people comprising the city of New York are kept 
in the service of law and order and religion and decency by 
Commissioner Enright and his 10,000 policemen. To such 
as these, our system of punitive justice is vindicated by the 
fact that we do not all of us fall to shooting and robbing or 
at least to mauling and cheating one another. For the bene- 
fit of these people—that they may sleep o’nights—let us 
keep up this heavy-handed justice that acts—when it acts 
at all—too late, and meanwhile turn ourselves to the study 
of our problem. 

I suppose it is safe to say that in no other sphere of social 
control have we proceeded as ignorantly and yet as confi- 
dently as we have in the sphere of criminal legislation. Our 
sanitary code is based on a body of scientific knowledge 
regarding the nature of infectious disease and the condi- 


tions which make for its spread. Upon what body of 
knowledge concerning the nature of crime and the condi- 
tions which cause it to spread in the community is our 
penal law based? We have thought it worth while to study 
the mental and social conditions that have made for the 
survival of the war system in our international life, and we 
are striving to devise a solution in accordance with the 
conceptions to which that study has led. In the same way 
we are by patient investigation of causes seeking to find 
remedies for the inhuman and wasteful industrial conflict 
which is paralyzing our productive eneryies. But when it 
comes to this civil war which crime has for ages been waging 
against the very foundations of our social order, here and 
here alone we are content with assumption 
as to the nature of the criminal, assumptions as to the con- 
ditions that breed crime, assumptions as to the deterrent 
effect of legal penalties—some of them as old as paleolithi 
man, some of them incrusted superstitions derived fron 
outworn theologies, and all the while we have the vast 


sumptions 


material for a scientific study of the problem right at hand 
in our hundreds of penal and correctional institutions 
What Freudian stuff is there in our social psychology 


that has put an anti-scientific taboo on the business of dea! 
ing with crime and has kept us all this while, deep in the 
heart of this scientific age, muddling with it by the primi- 
tive methods of trial and error? Isn't it about time that 
we stopped guessing and legislating to fit our guesses and 
turned our energies to the accumulation of knowledye 
wherewith to light our way? Is it a subconscious dread of 
what this light will disclose and its possible threat to the 
sacrosanct system which finds expression in our present 
penal code that makes us wary of embarking on such an 
enterprise? 

Professor Roscoe Pound, in his address on The Future 
of the Criminal Law, delivered at the recent meeting of 
the American Prison Association, commenting on the alter- 
nations of severity and mildness that have characterized the 
legal attitude toward the criminal—the excessive solicitude 
for the technical rights of the accused, followed in a time 
of transition and unrest by “an orgy of drastic penal legis 
lation” —says: 

Surely we are not bound to go on forever in the vicious circle 
of the past. We are told that the native inhabitants of British 
India, holding that disease is an infliction of the gods, not only 
refuse to take sanitary precautions of their own accord, but 
resent the precautions to which the British Government compels 
them. To them an epidemic is a natural phenomenon as much 
to be left to itself as the succession of day and night. We 
have been treating criminal law in much the same fashion. 

Scientific study of law is no less important to the com- 
munity than scientific study of medicine. Few diseases threaten 
civilization more persistently than the manifold forms of anti- 
social action that we call crimes. Some part of the millions 
that are annually devoted to study of the former might be 
made to yield rich results if used to endow study of the latter. 
The faith in legislatures that leads us to commit this subject 
to time and chance is as naive as the faith of the Hindu who, 
when an epidemic of cholera is raging, can see no harm in 
using the same tank for drinking purposes and for bathing 
and washing his clothes. 

If we may venture one more guess, before dropping the 
guessing game entirely, it is that the knowledge of crimi- 
nality that will be won by research will open more promising 
ways of combating the evil than that of punitive justice. 
As medicine, through the systematic accumulation of knowl- 
edge regarding the nature of the human body and of 
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disease and disease-breeding conditions, has in the last 
generation shifted its emphasis from cure to prevention, 
so, it seems safe to predict, will any real knowledge of the 
criminal and of crime-breeding conditions bring the saving 
forces of society unitedly to a direct attack on the sources 
of the evil. Here, too, as in medicine, it will be found 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a thousand pounds 
of cure, especially of such cure as our penal system 
affords. And let no one fear that our judges will awaken 
from uneasy dreams to find their occupation gone. It must 
be that offenses will come, and there will be weal or woe for 
him by whom the offense cometh, and not less for the com- 
munity whose “peace and dignity” he has outraged, ac- 
cording to the insight and intelligence with which he is 
judged. Working from knowledge and no longer from un- 
verified assumptions, the courts will become an essential 
and, happily, an effective part of the larger process of social 
control. Beginning with the juvenile court many of our 
‘ourts of criminal jurisdiction have already become or are 
by way of becoming delinquency clinics, whose chief con- 
cern is the safeguarding and restoration to normal life 
of the youthful offender through the painstaking study of 
his personality and of the mental and social conditions by 
which he has been molded to what he is. Here are the 
hopeful beginnings of a new era in criminal legislation and 
practice, which only needs the wisdom that comes not by 
inspiration, but from wider knowledge to transform our 
entire system of punitive justice into one of preventive and 
remedial justice. 


Labor Finds Out for Itself 
By EVANS CLARK 


i io anti-union campaign of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce has been a great thing for organized 
labor in Philadelphia—at least in one respect. It has 
forced labor to find out for itself some very useful facts. 
What labor has found out in Philadelphia it will find out 
elsewhere. Of that there is little doubt. Philadelphia 
labor has found out that the textile mill owners of that 
‘ity in the year 1918 could have paid an average wage of 
$1,632 to the 60,500 workers in the mills and at the same 
time could have reduced the price of their product 21 per 
‘ent in one year to the public and yet made 6 per cent 
return on the capital invested in their business. Philadel- 
ohia labor has found out that instead of this, the mill 
»wners in 1918 were paying an average wage of $792 per 
year to the workers—$840 less than the minimum amount 
necessary to maintain a family of five in health and decency 

were boosting prices some 210 per cent above the 1914 
level, and pocketing for themselves profits that were ap- 
proximately 117 per cent of their invested capital. 

These facts are useful for labor to know, especially when 
it is faced with lockouts, reduction of wages, and mass 
attacks on its organizations. This is precisely what 
labor has been faced with in Philadelphia. The Chamber 
of Commerce early in the fall announced its 100 per cent 
allegiance to the open shop, “American” plan of personnel 
management. Long stories were carried by the Philadel- 
phia papers praising the virtues of doing business that 
way. Soon after, the textile mill owners, most of whose 
plants had been shut down completely for weeks and even 


months, began to announce that they would reopen the 
mills with wage cuts of 20 to 30 per cent and that they 
would take back their employees as individuals, but not as 
members of any union. Long standing wage and shop 
agreements between manufacturers and labor organizations 
were not renewed, although the unions themselves urged 
the continuance of peace by mutual agreement in the indus- 
try. In short, the mill owners, encouraged by the stand 
of the Chamber of Commerce, declared war on union labor. 

Labor was quick to rally its forces in defense. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union, embracing representatives from all local 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
elected a committee of 25 charged with the duty of main- 
taining the ranks of organized labor against the attacks 
of the employers. As the textile workers were bearing the 
brunt of these attacks the Committee of 25 came first to the 
aid of the textile organizations and ordered an investigation 
to find out how the textile industry was run and what excuse 
there was for the action of the owners of the mills. 

The picture which the report of this investigation pre- 
sents of the textile situation in Philadelphia is the picture 
of the employers intrenched in financial security using a 
period of temporary business depression to beat down wages 
—never high enough to give the workers the least financial 
security; and to break up the organizations by which the 
workers have raised their standards of living to the inade- 
quate level already attained. 

Philadelphia is the largest textile center in the United 
States, producing twice the volume of goods of its nearest 
competitor—Lawrence—totaling about one-quarter of the 
total output of the entire country. The mills, however, are 
mostly family affairs: close corporations or partnerships 
that have come down from father to son since the time when 
the English mill owners founded the industry there in the 
early 1800’s. The workers, too, have come into their estate 
in much the same way. Most of them are sons of mothers 
and fathers who worked in the mills. Most of them are 
Americans born of Scotch-Irish and English descent. Only 
14.8 per cent of the 60,500 are foreign born. 

What the heritage of the owners and workers has been, 
however, the figures show in concrete terms. 

The wage of the average textile worker in 1915 was only 
$411 per year—$542 below the minimum amount necessary 
to support a normal family in health and decency at that 
time. In 1919 the average wage had increased to $943, but 
the prices of necessities had increased faster and the living 
wage level had reached $1,803. In other words, the tex- 
tile workers were $328 farther from the possibility of 
healthful and decent living in 1919 than they were in 1915. 
The year 1920 only made things worse for the workers. 
The living wage level climbed to $1,988, but the wage aver- 
age dropped to approximately $900. Complete figures for 
1920 are not available, but investigation among the textile 
workers reveals the fact that 1920 wages were considerably 
less than 1919 owing to the shut-down of the mills in the 
late summer and fall and the consequent widespread unem- 
ployment. From 80 to 90 per cent of the workers are out 
of work at present. The universal story is: “We haven’t 
had such hard times for ten years as we have today.” The 
situation for the workers is highly critical. They are al- 
ready suffering from serious under-nourishment, lack of suf- 
ficient clothing, and wholesale evictions from their homes. 

The mill owners, however, have prospered vastly during 
the past few years. The exact figures are secrets jealously 
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guarded, for obvious reasons, by the manufacturers. From 
operating income and expense figures available in State 
records, however, a close approximation can be made. In 
1915 the total net profits of the 605 plants were $30,169,700 
—36 per cent on invested capital and 28 per cent on cost 
of production. In 1916 profits jumped to 73 per cent on the 
capital; in 1917 to 89 per cent, and in 1918 they totaled, 
for 636 plants, $148,235,700 or 117 per cent on the capital 
and 81 per cent on cost of production. The 1919 figures 
vere slightly lower—95 per cent on capital and 59 per cent 
on cost of production. 

In the five-year period for which complete statistics are 
available the average net profit per plant had increased 327 
per cent, while the average wage increased but 128 per cent. 

Perhaps the most interesting figures are those which 
show the amount of wage increases which the mill owners 
might have granted the workers had they shared their 
prosperity with those who helped create it, and how much 
prices might have been reduced if the mill owners had been 
content with only a “fair return on investment.” In 1918, 
for instance, the mill owners might have given each worker 
an average wage of $3,949 or about $62 a week for 52 
weeks and yet have had enough left out of the profits of that 
year to keep for themselves 6 per cent on the capital they in- 
vested in their business. In other words, the mill owners 
might have lifted the workers well over the health and 
decency level into a wholesome and normal life. Instead 
of this, however, they pocketed among themselves some 
$148,235,000 and gave each worker $792, or about $15 a 
week. Or, as stated before, the owners might have raised 
the wages of the average worker merely to the living wage 
level of $1,632 and then have reduced the price of textile 
products to the consumer an average of 21 per cent and 
still received their six per cent in dividends. As a matter 
of fact clothing in Philadelphia advanced in price, according 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, some 40 
per cent during the year 1918. 

The Philadelphia textile workers have long suspected the 
mill owners of responsibility for most of their troubles. 
Every time the weekly pay envelope produced less than 
enough to buy the childrens’ stockings and suits the mill 
owners were blamed in a general way for both horns of 
the dilemma. The mill owners have been the object of a 
vast amount of vague distrust and dislike in Kensington 
and Manayunk. Now, however, the workers know, and 
there is nothing vague about their understanding. They 
know now that the mill owners’ talk of high wages and 
low treasuries is “pure propaganda,” and they know just 
how exaggerated that propaganda actually is. They know 
now just how indefensible and unnecessary wage reduc- 
tions are at the present time from every point of view 
except profits. They know now in concrete detail how the 
whole policy of the textile industry in Philadelphia is and 
has been dictated with this one end in view—profits for 
the owners of the mills. And, finally, they know now just 
how far this policy has damaged them both as producers 
and consumers, as well as the public at large. 

What the textile workers have found out about the tex- 
tile industry has already made a deep impression in Phila- 
delphia labor circles. The textile report has been widely 
distributed among the other trades represented in the Phila- 
delphia Central Labor Union. Workers in other pursuits 
are asking: What could we find out for ourselves about our 
own industry? Undoubtedly time will tell—a great deal. 





A Franeco-Swiss Dissension 
By ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, January 6 
i question that above all others preoccupies the peo- 
ple of Geneva at this moment is that of the “free 
zones.” It is the ubject of a controversy between France 
and Switzerland which is likely, if it continues, to cause 
bad blood on both sides and which has already considerably 
modified the strong Francophile tendencies of the Genevese, 
as one soon finds out by conversation with the man in the 
street in Geneva. The question is a very small one in com- 
parison with the vast problems bequeathed to Europe by 
the war—and the peace. But it is of yreat portance tr 
Geneva, and not without importance to Europe 
The zones are certain portions of French territory situ 
ated in the Departments of Ain and Haute-Savoie and ad 
joining the Canton of Geneva, into which all Swiss prod 
ucts are at present imported free of duty. The French « 
tom houses, instead of being on the political frontier be 
tween France and Switzerland, are moved back to the boun 
daries between the zones and the rest of France, «0 that the 
zones are economically attached to Switzerland 


There are three “free zones’: (1) The zone of 128] con 


vw, 
sisting of the Pays de Gex (nearly identical with the Arron- 
dissement of Gex) in Ain; (2 ne’ 
of 1816 in Haute-Savoie; (3) the “annexation zone” of 
1860 in the same department. The last, which is much the 
largest, is not in the same cateyory as the other two, which 
were secured to Switzerland by an international ayreement 
and to which Switzerland has treaty rights more than 
century old. France was obliged by the Treaty of Vienna 
to make the Pays de Gex a “free zone.” It should 

that this was merely a revival of a concession voluntarily 
made by Louis XVI in 1775. In 1798 Geneva lost ita inde 
pendence and remained part of France until 1414. When 
the independence of the Republic of Geneva was restored, 
and it was federated for the first time with the rest of Swit- 
zerland, it was only natural that the privilege of the free 
zone in the Pays de Gex should also be restored, especially 
as Geneva had been forcibly deprived of that territory by 
Henry IV of France, in spite of his solemn undertaking to 
respect it. 

The Sardinian zone also came into existence as a result 
of the Congress of Vienna, but it was formally created by 
the Treaty of Turin in 1816. It was then part of the King- 
dom of Sardinia and passed to France in 1860 with the rest 
of Upper Savoy. It was at the latter date that the “annex- 
ation zone” was voluntarily created by Napoleon III as a 
concession to the wishes of its inhabitants. The cession of 
Upper Savoy by Sardinia to France was approved almost 
unanimously by a plebiscite of the inhabitants, but the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Chablais and Faucigny and 
of part of the district of Saint-Julien would have preferred 
annexation to Switzerland, and their consent to annexation 
to France was obtained only by Napoleon’s concession. 
They voted “oui, et zone.” Switzerland has, therefore, no 
standing in regard to this zone; the matter is one between 
the inhabitants of the district and the French Government. 

The geographical situation of the Canton of Geneva is 
such that the zones are almost necessary to its existence. 
3efore its annexation to France in 1798 the Republic of 


} the “little eardinian Z 
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Geneva consisted of three separate scraps of territory iso- 
lated from one another and from the rest of Switzerland 
by foreign territory. In 1815 France and Sardinia made 
very small territorial concessions to join together these 
three islands, if one may so call them, and connect the Can- 
ton of Geneva with that of Vaud. But even now the “Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva” is wedged in at the end of 
the lake, with French territory all round it except in one 
corner where a narrow strip of land, nowhere more than 
two and a half miles wide, connects it with Vaud. With 
that exception its only connection with the rest of Swit- 
zerland is by means of the lake. The Department of Haute- 
Savoie, which borders one side of the lake, projects into 
Switzerland, cutting Geneva off from Valais. All the terri- 
tory that now forms the three zones is, geographically, part 
of Switzerland, and its inhabitants are of the same race as 
the Swiss. Ii is too late now to repair the mistakes made 
in 1815 and 1860, but at least they should not be aggra- 
vated by depriving Geneva of the advantage of the free 
zones. 

The Canton of Geneva is extremely small; it depends for 
its supplies chiefly on sources outside the Canton. For in- 
stance, it produces no butter or cheese and little more than 
one-third of the milk that it consumes. So small is the 
Canton that, although the town of Geneva is in a corner of 
it on the lake, it is only about ten miles from the furthest 
point of the French frontier and two miles from the near- 
est. The absurdity of the artificial barriers that have been 
erected between peoples is nowhere more apparent than in 
Geneva, where one has to carry a passport if one takes a 
tram two or three miles out of the town or goes for a walk 
up the Grand Saléve. And the people that live on the two 
sides of the frontier belong to the same Savoyard race, 
speak the same language, intermarry, and live in close and 
constant contact with one another. So close are the rela- 
tions between Geneva and the zones that 700 inhabitants of 
the latter own agricultural land in the Canton of Geneva, 
amounting in all to 1,750 acres; and about 4,075 acres in 
the zones are owned by 534 inhabitants of Geneva. These 
people, of course, have to cross the frontier daily to go to 
their work, and it is essential to them to have free com- 
munication for their produce. The French Government has 
recently seriously injured them by various prohibitions of 
exports, the application of which to the free zones is of 
doubtful legality. 

The French Government is now trying to force Switzer- 
land to agree to the entire suppression of the free zones, 
on the strength of Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
one of the minor injustices of that treaty. The desire of 
Switzerland to join the League of Nations and at the same 
time retain her neutrality gave an opening for putting pres- 
sure on her in regard to the zones, which M. Clemenceau 
naturally took, with the acquiescence of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Wilson. Article 435 is as follows: 

The High Contracting Parties also agree that the stipulations 
of the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary Acts 
concerning the free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex district 
are no longer consistent with present conditions, and that it is 
for France and Switzerland to come to an agreement together 
with a view of settling between themselves the status of these 
territories under such conditions as shall be considered suitable 


by both countries. 

Switzerland was not a signatory of the treaty, but the 
Swiss Federal Council accepted Article 435 with reserva- 
tions. The two zones of Haute-Savoie have hitherto been neu- 


tralized politically. The French Government was bound not 
to keep troops in them in time of war. This obligation, 
inherited by France from Sardinia, Switzerland has agreed 
to cancel, and the concession is a large one, in view of the 
geographical situation of the territory in question. Swit- 
zerland also abandons the zone of 1860, which is much the 
largest, having an area of about 1,200 square miles (seven- 
tenths of the department of Haute-Savoie) and a popula- 
tion of about 160,000. But in its communication of May 5, 
1919, annexed to the Treaty of Versailles, the Swiss Federal 
Council explicitly refused to agree to the suppression of 
the economic privileges of Switzerland in the two other 
zones. The French Government insists on their suppres- 
sion, and the negotiations have reached a deadlock. Since 
the other signatories of the Treaty of Versailles have 
washed their hands of the matter, Switzerland cannot ap- 
peal to them. It is, however, doubtful whether Article 435 
of the Treaty of Versailles deprives Switzerland of her 
international guarantee for the freedom of the zones of 
1815 and 1816, for Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweden were parties to that guaranty as signatories of 
the Treaties of 1815, and they have not been consulted about 
the matter. Great Britain, France, and Germany have no 
right to abrogate any provision of the treaties of 1815 with- 
out the consent of the other signatories. 

One argument used in France in support of the suppres- 
sion of the free zones is the fact that their products have 
not free entry into Switzerland. But, although perhaps 
Switzerland should never have levied duties on imports 
from the zones, she was within her technical rights in so 
doing, and many products of the zones have for some years 
been admitted into Switzerland duty-free, or with reduced 
duties. Moreover, Switzerland in the course of the present 
negotiations has offered complete reciprocity. France has 
refused the offer of complete free trade between the zones 
and Switzerland. 

The present system is to the advantage of the inhabitants 
of the zones in many ways. One result of it is that the 
French state, having to compete with Swiss products, is 
obliged to sell its tobacco and matches much more cheaply 
in the zones than in the rest of France, where it has a 
monopoly. The inhabitants of the zones are also exempt 
from several indirect taxes levied in the rest of France. 
Moreover, Geneva is their natural market. Nor does 
France suffer from the present system. Before the war 
the imports into the zones from France were more 
than double those from Switzerland, whereas the exports 
from the zones into France and Switzerland were about 
equal. 

The Genevese are profoundly hurt by the attitude of 
France which they cannot help feeling to be a little un- 
grateful in view of all that Geneva did for French prisoners 
during the war and of the intense attachment of the Gene- 
vese people to the French cause. There is some fear in 
Geneva that, since agreement has been found impossible, 
France will force matters to a head by simply moving the 
French custom houses to the political frontier. Should that 
happen, it would mean a serious quarrel between France 
and Switzerland, and the Swiss Federal Council would 
no doubt appeal to all of the signatories of the Treaties 
of 1815. 

In the general interest of the world such a crisis must be 
averted somehow. Friendly representations to France by 
the Government of the United States might help. 
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Oases of Freedom 





By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


OT Pangloss himself could say much for American 

morale in the first months of 1921. The party coming 
into power is drafting plans for a tariff built to put up one 
more obstacle for a tottering Europe. The party going out 
of power celebrates peace by keeping Debs in prison and 
propaganding violently, with all its machinery, about red 
hobgoblins, a course of action which sooner or later, if 
continued, will bring results such as we are now seeing in 
France. At home is reaction, in greater intensity than 
several decades have seen. Abroad are confusion and dis- 
trust blocking the path. 

Disillusion, nevertheless, and disappointment, do not 
excuse discouragement. However evil the circumstances, 
the work of rebuilding must be carried along. What com- 
mon denominator exists to the many elements of our task? 
Just one—the mind must be free. Unless there is free 
thought our efforts are almost sure to be in the wrong direc- 
tion. In the modern world of machinery and rapid com- 
munication, changes happen suddenly. The signs of right 
thinking at present are few, but they may any moment burst 
into a blaze. One book alone, for example, Professor 
Chafee’s “Freedom of Speech,’’* if it could be read in every 
home in this land, might do much to put us again on the 
right course. 

That book is not the argument of a radical, for Professor 
Chafee calls himself a conservative. It is the loyalty of a 
scholar, who cannot forget the history of England and the 
United States, or the specious defenses of Czars and 
Kaisers. Freedom of speech to him means something clearly 
outlined, essential, resulting from centuries of thought and 
experience in many lands. It builds the basis on which we 
can think about deportations and convictions, about Debs 
and Martens, about the French Revolution and Russia, 
about what Jefferson and Lincoln would have thought today. 

A powerful application of the traditional principles of 
American freedom has again just been made by Justice 
Brandeis. In his latest dissent on free speech he stands 
alone, not even the brilliant Holmes by his side, but this 
happily does not mean that the two distinguished minds 
who have been defending freedom have parted company. 
Holmes “concurs in the result” reached by the majority, in 
the case of Gilbert vs. Minnesota, and the Chief Justice 
dissents, neither of which would have happened presum- 
ably if it had been an unmixed freedom-of-speech case. 
Justice Brandeis, writing a dissenting opinion for himself 
alone, disagrees with most of the Court on the technical 
question of jurisdiction involved, but he also gives a sharp 
expression to his views on the degree of freedom assured 
by the Constitution. 

John Gilbert was manager of the organization department 
of the Nonpartisan League. He was sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment for speaking, on August 18, 1917, at a public 
meeting of the League, words held to be prohibited by a 
Minnesota law approved April 20, 1917. This law Justice 
Brandeis declares to be “in fact an act to prevent teaching 
that the abolition of war is possible.” It is not limited to 
the war emergency. “It bridles freedom of speech and of 





* Published by Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 





the press, not in a particular emergency, in order to prevent 
a clear and present danyer, but under all circumstances. It 
prohibits teaching or advocating by printed matter, writing 
or word of mouth, that men should not enlist in the military 
or naval forces of the United States. The statute 
aims to prevent not acts but beliefs.” It ‘ the pri- 
vacy and freedom of the home. Father and mother may 
not follow the promptings of religious belief, of conscience, 
or of conviction, and teach son or daughter the doctrine of 
pacifism.” 

In the course of discussing the rights of Congress Jus- 
tice Brandeis says: 


‘ 
invades 


Congress, legislating for a people justly proud of liberties 
theretofore enjoyed and suspicious or resentful of any interfer- 
ence with them, might conclude that even in times of yrave 
danger the most effective means of sex 
great body of citizens is to accord to all full freedom to criticize 
the acts and administration of their country, although such fre 


upport from the 


uv 
ring pi 


dom may be used by a few to urge upon their fellow-citizens not 
to aid the Government in carrying on a war, which reason or 
faith tells them is wrong and will, therefore, bring misery upon 


their country. 

The right to speak freely concerning functions of the Federal! 
Government is a privilege or immunity of every citizen of the 
United States which, even before the adoption of the F 
Amendment, a State was powerless to curtail. . « Full ar 
free exercise of this right by the citizen is ordinarily also his 
duty; for its exercise is more important to the nation than it is 
to himself. In frank expression of conflicting opinion 
lies the greatest promise of wisdom in governmenta! action; and 
in suppression lies ordinarily the greatest peril 


irteenth 


After further discussion of technical points Justice Bran- 


deis concludes: 

As the Minnesota statute is in my opinion invalid because it 
interferes with Federal functions and with the right of a citizen 
of the United States to discuss them, I see no occasion to con 
sider whether it violates also the Fourteenth Amendment. But 
I have difficulty in believing that the liberty guaranteed by the 


Constitution does not include liberty to teach, either in 
the privacy of the home or publicly, the doctrine of pacifism; so 
long, at least, as Congress has not declared that the public safety 


demands its suppression. J cannot believe that the liberty guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment includes only liberty to 
acquire and to enjoy property. [The italics are mine.] 

Gilbert had said: 

We are going over to Europe to make the world safe for 
democracy, but I tell you we had better make America safe for 
democracy first. You say, what is the matter with our demoe- 
racy. I tell you what is the matter with it: Have you had 
anything to say as to who should be President? Have you had 
anything to say as to who shall be Governor of this State? 
Have you had anything to say as to whether we should go into 
this war? You know you have not. If this is such a good 
democracy, for heaven’s sake why should we not vote on con- 
scription of men? We were stampeded into this war by new 
paper rot to pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire for her. I 
tell you if they conscripted wealth as they have conscripted men 
this war would not last over forty-eight hours. 

It is not up to me to decide whether this last sentence is 
true or not. Mr. Justice McKenna conceives that it is up 
to him, and he asserts that the war was declared “in defense 
of our national honor.” On the exact question of why we 
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went to war, I do not happen to agree with Justice Mc- 
Kenna, any more than with Mr. Gilbert, but I think Mr. 
Gilbert a more wholesome element in our democracy than 
the justice. Nevertheless, I have no desire to imprison Mr. 
Justice McKenna. 

Since the United States went to war Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis have stood for the traditions of freedom, and in 
the lower courts there has also been some effort to draw the 
lines so as to preserve as much freedom as possible, notably 
by Judge Learned Hand, Judge George W. Anderson, and 
Judge C. F. Amidon, but on the whole the judges have taken 
an attitude of patriotic fury, fanning the ire of juries 
already savage. Perhaps the most extraordinary case of 
judicial passion has been the crass jesting and orating of 
Judge Clayton in the Abrams case, in which he declared 
that Lenin and Trotzky were carrying out the plans mapped 
out by the Imperial German Government, that he had 
“heard of the fate of the poor little daughters of the Czar,” 
that the defendant Lipman understood nothing except “the 
hellishness of anarchy,” and that no one of the prisoners 
had ever produced anything, not “so much as a single 
potato,” although two defendants actually bound books, one 
produced furs, one hats, and one shirt-waists. His conduct 
of the case was highly praised by the New York Times, 
which was so zealous a defender of civilization about that 
time that it said Countess Tolstoy’s novels far surpassed 
those of her anarchist husband. 

In the Debs case Justices Holmes and Brandeis concurred. 
It must be conceded, therefore, that there was in it no 
breech of the Constitution. Concerning Debs the only 
things to criticize are the sweepingness of the Espionage 
Act, the war mania, and the failure of the President to meet 
his responsibilities. Never can a legal conviction have 
called more clearly for the use of the pardoning power. The 
case was a close one, even from the legal standpoint. From 
the point of view of morals and political intelligence it was 
a crime. The war has been ended over two years. The men 
in England, France, and Italy who were in prison for 
pacifism were promptly freed, partly by proclamation, partly 
through brevity of sentence. Our country alone can boast 
that it now possesses, safely shut up in a penitentiary on a 
ten-year sentence, a noble old man, who never in his life has 
counseled violence, but who confessed to the crime of think- 
ing it wrong to kill his fellow-men, even in war. One admin- 
istration goes out on this note and another comes in on Mr. 
Harding’s statement that Debs is not different from an 
ordinary safe-cracker. 

When the Abrams case, in the trial of which Judge Clay- 
ton so distinguished himself, reached the Supreme Court, 
the dissenting opinion was written by Justice Holmes, Jus- 
tice Brandeis concurring. It was in that stirring opinion 
that Justice Holmes said the defendants had as much right 
to distribute their leaflets as the Government of the United 
States had to print and distribute the Constitution. “I 
regret,” said the justice, “that I cannot put into more 
impressive words my belief that in their conviction upon 
this indictment the defendants were deprived of their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States.” It was of 
this case that Professor Chafee said the trial judge 
ignored the fundamental issues of fact, took charge of the cross- 
examination of the prisoners, and advised the jury to convict 
them for their Russian sympathies and their anarchistic views, 

The injustice is none the less because our highest court 
The responsibility is simply 
and to Congress, 


felt powerless to wipe it out. 
shifted to the pardoning authorities 








which can change or abolish the Espionage Act of 1918, so that 
in future wars such trial and such sentences for the intemperate 
criticism of official action shall never again occur in the United 
States. 

The language used by these young radicals was indeed 
intemperate, but it was not a half-educated immigrant who 
said, apropos of our Russian policy, “if any nation were to 
do any of these things to the United States, we should. not 
doubt that it was making war on us.” It was Mr. Moorfield 
Storey. 

In Schaefer vs. United States, the dissenting opinion was 
written by Justice Brandeis, Justice Holmes concurring, on 
violation of the First Amendment, guaranteeing freedom 
of the press, and Justice Clarke concurring on the ground 
that the charge of the trial court was misleading. Five 
owners of the Philadelphia Tageblatt were convicted and 
six supreme judges confirmed the conviction of three of 
them. Here again Justice McKenna was eloquent. He said 
“there could be no more powerful or effective instruments 
of evil than two German newspapers organized and con- 
ducted as these newspapers were conducted.” He talked 
about “anarchy” and “the immeasurable horror” of defeat. 
As in the Gilbert case he was excessively annoyed at the 
view taken by the culprits of why we went into the war. Of 
their newspaper he says: “Its statements were deliberately 
and wilfully false, the purpose being to represent that the 
war was not demanded by the public,” etc. Again we may 
agree that it would be a pity to shut up Justice McKenna 
because he thinks the majority of the American people 
wanted to go into the war. He should freely argue for war, 
for increased influence of property, or for any other cher- 
ished conviction. As Justice Brandeis put it, in Pierce vs. 
U. 8.: 

The fundamental right of free men to strive for better condi- 
tions through new legislation and new institutions will not be 
preserved, if efforts to secure it by argument to fellow-citizens 
may be construed as criminal incitement to disobey the existing 
law, merely because the argument presented seems to those exer- 
cising judicial power to be unfair in its portrayal of existing 
evils, mistaken in its assumptions, unsound in reasoning, or 
intemperate in language. 

How right Justice Brandeis was in connecting freedom 
of speech in principle with the great industrial struggle was 
not long in having confirmation. As recently as January 3 
he had to write an opinion, concurred in by Justices Holmes 
and Clarke, dissenting in Duplex Printing Press Company 
vs. International Association of Machinists on an aspect 
of the right to strike. The Solid Six, who can always be 
relied on in industrial questions, are the same Solid Six 
who can always be relied on in cases of suppressing opin- 
ions. They are also the phalanx that in matters like the 
stock dividends case can be relied upon to reach conclusions 
satisfactory to property. It is frequently surmised that 
when the first vacancy occurs on the Supreme Court Mr. 
Taft will be appointed. During the campaign just closed 
Mr. Taft attacked President Wilson for putting on the 
Court a man with the property ideas of Mr. Brandeis. The 
oldest man on the Court is Mr. Justice Holmes, one of the 
three liberals, one of the two unfailing liberals; and the 
youngest man on the Court is the most determined reaction- 
ary of all, Mr. Justice McReynolds. Such is the outlook for 
the most powerful judicial tribunal on this earth. 

Facing our materialism, our intrenched government by 
plutocracy, many of my friends are inclined to turn away 
from politics altogether, to seek progress in cooperation, in 
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the slow processes of fundamental education, or in some new 


spiritual impulse. They point to the big employers getting 
ready to fight for shops from which unions have been 
excluded; to the national legislature preparing a tariff to 
help our big trusts survive against the needs of Europe; 
to the fundamental law deflected by six of the most con- 
servative old gentlemen on the planet; to the outgoing 
administration not only punishing opinion at home, but 
trying to remove the symptoms of Russian distress by 
increasing the distress; and one can scarce be surprised at 
the loss of hope. Yet it is in the determination of judges 
like Holmes and Brandeis, Hand and Anderson, in the sup- 
porting comments of professors like Chafee, Pound, and 
Frankfurter, that there is kept alive the tradition that has 
made of government so noble an instrument of progress in 
the early part of our own history, and in the history of the 
country from which so many of our conceptions have been 
taken. The points from which light is spread just now are 
few, but the difficulties ahead of the materialists and reac- 
tionaries are many, and sudden change is indeed likely. It 
may come in the political field in one of several ways: 
through a split on industrial policy between the Penrose and 
the Borah wings of the Republican Party; through the dis- 
placement of Gompers and the forming of a live party 
around the American Federation of Labor as a nucleus; 
through a change of national temper similar to the one so 
suddenly brought about by Mr. Taft’s errors in choosing 
his advisers and by his errors on the tariff and on conserva- 
tion. It seems to me exciting to live while reaction is in 
control, while despotism is increasing, but while all the large 
circumstances mean that despotism and reaction cannot last, 
and while one may guess at the manner of their fall, and 
help to think out what exactly ought to take their place. 
For what Brailsford says of Russia holds of our country 
also. He points out that despotism that teaches people to 
read, as Bolshevism does, is digging its own grave. So 
with our present disheartenment. Something whispers that 
there are seeds of better things: that if they do not come 
in the way provided for them they will come with catastro- 
phes. I am a fairly prosperous bourgeois; my whole tem- 
perament is timid, and alarmed by Jefferson’s belief that “‘a 
revolution every once in a while is a good thing’; and yet 
my mind, overcoming temperament, declares it well for the 
human race that forces are at work condemning politics to 
destruction if those politics are too cowardly or too blind. 
The choice is clear. Either the grand old traditions repre- 
sented by Brandeis and Holmes will come back into general 
acceptance, and we shall all work out the future together, 
or sooner or later the flood will burst, in the conquering 
countries as it has already burst in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The only thing that can preserve us from revolu- 
tion is a return to freedom. 
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In the Drittway 


HE Drifter does not like to take issue with the editor 

of The Nation. 
it is difficult to find a new place to hit, and the Drifter prides 
himself too much on his originality to thump the spots that 
others have already worn black and blue. Besides—and 
more practical—in this day when bosses are cutting wages 
and laying off hands the Drifter hesitates to irritate any 
one from whom he draws even a slender stipend; 
scrivener for The Nation must sometimes be diplomatic 
And yet—and yet if he were bold enough to take issue with 
the editor, he would do so in respect of the latter's praise 
of Mr. Harding’s simplicity. For just before reading the 
kind words in regard to Mr. Harding's plea for a simple 
inaugural, the Drifter had seen a census of the wardrobe 
that a Toledo tailor is preparing for the next President 
Here is the enumeration: 


The editor gets so many knocks that 


even a 


Two cutaway coats, one frock coat, two dinner coats, two 
dress suits, one frock overcoat, two spring overcoats, xX pairs 
of flannel trousers, twelve silk waistcoats, eleven business suite 
three overcoats, six pairs of trousers, and six fancy waistcoat 


The two dinner coats sound all right, because a Presid 


has to do a lot of eating, and may sometimes have to dine 
twice in a single evening. 
the frock overcoat; the Drifter doesn’t know what a frock 
overcoat is for, and would rather approve it than reveal his 
ignorance. Also he welcomes the two spring and the other 
three overcoats, because he has spent the month of March in 
Washington himself and is sure that there will be days 
when Mr. Harding will not be too warm with all! five yar 
ments on his back at once. Twelve pairs of trousers seems 
excessive, but, of course, Mrs. Harding is likely to give away 
a pair now and then to some tramp who rinys at the White 
House back door while the President is too busy with a mes 
sage to Congress to notice the occurrence. 
suits are perhaps necessary for what we are assured is to be 
a business administration, but the Drifter must reyard as 
extravagant, unnecessary, and prodigal, the twelve silk and 
the six fancy waistcoats mentioned in the list. Even if Mr 
Harding is taking advantage of the midwinter reduction 
sales to lay in enough waistcoats for a possible eight year 
in the White House, the supply seems excessive. Sure! 
Mr. Harding is not planning a shirtsleeve administration 
which would, of course, entail extra wear and tear on hi 
waistcoats. At any rate the Drifter hopes nobody will 
either spell or pronounce it “waste-coat.” In that case the 
eighteen would quite overbalance the eleven business suits 
and dissipate all his hopes of national economy. But in all 
this, it must be understood, the Drifter is 
with the editor of The Nation. He is merely sugyesting 
what he might say if he dared to do so. 


% % % * * 


ent 


No objection is made, either, to 


Eleven busine 


not taking issue 


The Drifter leans toward 
the big and spacious; and what could be bigger or more 
spacious than this transatlantic yacht 
King Albert? 
dominoes; the Drifter’s blood is more stirred by the thought 
of a 3,000-mile sail, without 
world. If any owner of a barely seaworthy piece of wood 
entering the contest is looking for a cabin boy, cook, or skip- 
per, the Drifter stands ready to ship in any or all of those 
capacities. Telephone, write, or call THE DRIFTER 


HIS is an age of minutiae. 


race proposed by 


Some people wax enthusiastic over chess or 


handicaps and open to the 
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Correspondence 


The Issue of German Reparations 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I take advantage of the fact that my name was 
used by Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, in his otherwise excellent 
article in your magazine, recently, to make certain observations 
on his thesis? At the outset I take the liberty of suggesting 
that he mildly exaggerates my enthusiasm for the President’s 
Paris efforts, as the mass of letters of protest written to me 
by Mr. Wilson’s followers perhaps best demonstrate. 

But this is after all a trivial circumstance, the more so since 
I am heartily in accord with Mr. Noyes on all of his major pro- 
posals. To me the question of the restoration of economic 
order in Europe seems to turn upon certain perfectly well- 
defined circumstances and in reality upon two—the assurance 
to France of security and of the maximum of possible repara- 
tion from Germany. The present chaos, failure, and paralysis 
in Europe are due to the inability of the English-speaking 
countries to appreciate the true bearing of these circumstances. 

Most of the discussion, so far, most of the criticism of the 
various Paris treaties, has turned upon the contrast between 
what was done and what should have been done and the con- 
sequent conjunction of Utopia and Bedlam. What has been 
neglected has been an examination of the possible, both at 
Paris and since. Yet, after all, statesmanship in every age 
has disclosed itself by its capacity to deal with the possible. 
Moreover, in the United States the gravest conceivable mistake 
has been made in constantly laying emphasis upon the moral 
aspects of our relation to the European situation. 

The true concern of the United States and Great Britain in 
the present European crisis is material, not moral. And 
whereas you can exploit a moral issue only for a limited period 
of time and under unusual conditions, a material concern can 
always be exploited, that is to say, you can always talk business 
with people who have something to sell and a necessity to sell 
it. And that is the precise situation of the people of the United 
States and Great Britain today. 

Anyone who has followed recent events in Washington knows 
that the present Congress is wrestling in agony with the prob- 
lems presented by the fact that our farmers and cotton growers 
at the present hour have on their hands vast accumulations of 
wheat and cotton which they cannot sell, despite the fact that 
Middle Europe is starving and out of employment for the want 
of these products. Our concern with the European situation 
is just here, and to bring home to the American people the 
fact that they can dispose of their products only by assuming 
certain responsibilities in Europe, for a limited period, is the 
single way to achieve persuasion. 

Moreover, the one possible way to European rehabilitation 
lies through the proper recognition of French demands for 
security and reparation. Unless these two demands are recog- 
nized France will block all Anglo-American attempts to solve 
the European mess to our own profit and to the utter neglect 
of French interests. This is the fact; a discussion of the moral 
aspects is idle. An argument over the wisdom or unwisdom of 
French policy is futile. Two years has demonstrated this. As 
well undertake to compel the French people to speak English 
as to strive to force them to take the English or American 
view of the situation. 

What is the alternative, for we still have our foodstuffs and 
raw materials to sell and the British unemployment mounts 
into the millions? Obviously, the recognition of the basic facts 
and an attempt to deal with them, not to eliminate them by 
pious incantation or by economic homilies which to French ears 
betray hypocrisy rather than sincerity. Some such program 
as the following seems to me not only necessary, but inescapable: 

1. Fixing the total of German reparations, exclusive of pay- 
ments already made in materials, etc., and of payments for the 
army of occupation at $16,000,000,000. This is a figure about 





midway between the two extremes contained in all conserva- 
tive estimates of what Germany can pay. 

2. Agreement by Great Britain to follow the example of the 
United States and resign in favor of France all claim upon 
German reparations, so far as the $16,000,000,000 is concerned. 
This would assure to France $12,000,000,000. 

3. Agreement by the United States and Great Britain to 
accept in payment for loans to France still outstanding and 
amounting to approximately $5,000,000,000, German bonds, con- 
stituting a portion of the French share of the $16,000,000,000. 
And, if possible, American cancelation of the French debt, 
which amounts to about $2,500,000,000. France would then re- 
ceive either a net sum of $7,000,000,090 or of $9,500,000,000 
from Germany, sufficient in any case to complete the actual re- 
construction of the devastated area and in addition would be 
able to extinguish her foreign debt. 

4. Ratification by Great Britain and the United States of 
the separate Treaty of Paris, guaranteeing Anglo-American 
aid to France in case of German aggression, this treaty ex- 
tended to insure specific Anglo-American assistance provided 
Germany fails to carry out the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

5. Evacuation of all of the occupied regions of Germany not 
later than December 31, 1921, save only the Saar Basin. 

6. Agreement by France to abandon the project of a plebi- 
scite in the Saar district at the end of a fifteen-year period 
and consent to the unconditional return of the territory to 
Germany at the close of that period. 

7. Agreement on the part of Germany to a further delivery 
of coal to France until 1925, when the Lens district will be 
almost completely restored to exploitation. 

8. The calling of an international conference of the Great 
Powers—the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy to be represented and Japan as well—to consider the 
economic restoration of Europe by joint action, territorial and 
purely political questions to be expressly excluded from the 
discussion. 

For myself I have rejected the League of Nations because it 
carries with it unlimited responsibilities in European questions 
in which we can have no concern and involves us in an agree- 
ment which the people of the country would never consent to 
honor when it came to a question of sending thousands of 
American troops to Rumania or Poland to defend frontiers or 
maintain the integrity of these or other states. But the ques- 
tion of the Anglo-American guaranty to France is quite dif- 
ferent. It is a specific responsibility undertaken like the last 
war for a definite end, namely, to restoration of the European 
market to the American producer. 

The alternative is a prolongation and extension of European 
chaos and the increase of domestic economic paralysis in the 
United States, with the very clear possibility that we may 
ultimately have to send troops to Europe after all. I agree 
with Mr. Noyes that the army of occupation ought to be re- 
moved, that it makes for new wars and further economic chaos. 
I agree with many critics of the treaty that the Saar Basin 
should remain German, despite the historical claims of France 
and the fact that Germany stole it in 1814 and 1815. I agree 
that Franco-German relations unless ameliorated are tending 
toward new conflicts which must bring the ruin of European 
civilization. 

But for two long years Anglo-American policy or lack of 
policy has served to push France further and further along the 
road which leads to independent action and ultimate ruin not 
only for France and for Germany, but for Europe, Great Brit- 
ain included, with unmistakable repercussions in the United 
States. Unless British and American policy be changed, the 
end is already in sight. Whatever else happens, Germany will 
be smashed beyond any hope of early recovery. This is the bot- 
tom fact in the situation. 

Keynes saw the economic facts clearly enough, but he under- 
took to put all the burdens on American and French shoulders 
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and to eliminate the political facts by invoking moral issues. 
One must say in justice to him, however, that he has already 
advocated the surrender by the British of their claims upon 
the German indemnities, which brings him into accord with 
Mr. Noyes. 

It seems to me about an even thing now whether Europe 
can be saved or will sink into anarchy and chaos. At all events 
who would care to forecast what will be the consequences of 
another year of increasing misery and disorder, such as the 
last two? The worst enemies of the Treaty of Versailles would 
hardly desire to see substituted the conditions of Russia, yet 
so far that is the only visible alternative. And unless British 
and American statesmen and publics, alike, perceive that the 
road to their own goals runs through Paris, it is likely to re- 
main the only alternative. 


Washington, D. C., January 20 FRANK H. SIMONDS 


How to Restore Civilization 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just read with interest “Justice to Germany and 
France,” published in your issue of January 19. This able dis- 
cussion is in large measure wholesome and valuable, but a small, 
though vital, part of it is based on a biased trend that will 
not stand analysis from neutral approaches. One is reminded 
of the fine declaration of neutrality issued by President Wilson 
at the opening of the World War and the way that declaration 
actually functioned throughout the war. The mind that does 
not clearly see and deeply feel America’s moral failure during 
the first years of the war, and especially at the Peace Confer- 
ence, cannot represent her ideals and purposes today. It is, I 
believe, due to a similar moral deficiency, though with wholly 
different purpose, that such a movement as that represented by 
the Committee of 48, in spite of its claims to achievement, was 
given but little serious consideration even by those to whom its 
appeals were primarily addressed. Little wonder that we have 
become somewhat callous to the cry of “Wolf, wolf.” To win 
the wholehearted support of America it must be clear, beyond 
the shadow of doubt, that truth and unselfishness are the goal. 
When Great Britain shows by deeds that she has this as her 
goal and begins by making self-determination a living reality in 
Ireland and Egypt; when France purges her soul of hatred and 
revenge and demonstrates her faith in the superior power of 
conciliation and cooperation; and when the Entente Allies as a 
whole frankly face and accept their share of the guilt that cul- 
minated in the Treaty of Versailles, the United States will, with- 
out previous treaty or alliance, give them such friendly and 
hearty cooperation and aid, and be such a formidable foe to in- 
justice and vaulting national ambition that neither Germany 
nor any combination of nations will venture to antagonize her 
stand. Confident that truth is the first great quest of the human 
race and that the benevolent emotions must and will come to 
dominate the malevolent feelings America can best fulfil her 
own great mission and best aid a sorely maimed world by her- 
self personifying active non-resistance in international affairs, 
the most powerful of all forces operative in the shaping of a 
higher civilization. 

Spring Grove, Virginia, January 21 


Why Soup Kitchens? 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The soup kitchen has arrived. The Toledo Social Service 
Federation fed 1,200 at the first breakfast, and announced that 
one wealthy citizen had donated 15,000 loaves of bread and 
5,000 quarts of milk for the needy. The Detroit City Council 
has appropriated $250,000 for unemployment relief. 

What about increased production? Six months ago we were 
told that this was the world’s greatest need. Have these needs 
been met? Is the world supplied? The trouble is that industry 
is not organized for production; the basis of organization today 


O. J. SCHUSTER 









is profits. What we need now, is to organize for service. Or- 
ganized for service we would proceed at once to rehabilitate the 
railroads, we would build new cars, repair the old cars, build 
and rebuild the motive power, put the railroads in condition to 
render the maximum of service with the minimum of labor. If 
service were the purpose of life, we would proceed to utilize our 
vast hydro-electric facilities 

Gantt, in “Organizing for Work,” says: 
need service first, regardless of who gets the profits, because its 
life depends upon the service it gets. The business man says profits 


“The community 


are more important to him than the service he renders; that the 
wheels of business shall not turn, whether the community needs 
the service or not, unless he can have his measure of pr 


Brann once described the situation as it is today: “People 
starve while the granaries, bursting with grain, vield no food; 
they wander houseless through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
while great mountains of granite comb the fleeey clouds and the 
forest monarch measures strength with the thunderstorm; they 


flee naked and ashamed from the face of their fellow-men wl 
fabrics molder in the market-place and the sony of the sy 
is silent; they freeze while beneath their feet are countiess t 
of coal—incarnate kisses of the sun god's fiery youth: . 
yet the common heritaye in the human race lies fair bo fore them 
and there is room enough.” Why soup kitchens? 

Rochester, Pa., January 26 CHARLES B. BALDWIN 


A Plea for Free Credit 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As the unemployed crisis grows more acute men are 
everywhere asking, How can we make demand equal supply 
that overproduction (under-consumption) may be 
The fact is that demand is everywhere greater than supply, 
but this demand is not permitted to function, thanks to the 
monopolistic control of credit, the life-blood of commerce 

The right to convert business credit into a medium of ex 
change is held by the banks of issue. They see to it that the 
needed medium is furnished the business world in 
quantity. This insufficiency has two effects. 
it imparts to money the power of returning enormous uncarned 
incomes to a few men, and on the other hand 
merce and with it the production of wealth. 

Our currency may be described as a reissue of “commercia! 
paper,” that is, the promissory notes of business men. If the 
right to convert such business credit into a medium of exchange 
were not monopolized but were open to the business world with- 
out the payment of interest—just as the banks of issue now 
receive the currency—the rate of interest would at once fal! to 
insurance plus labor cost and money would, through competi 
tion, soon lose the power of returning unearned incomes. Ob- 
viously the purchasing power needed by the workers to buy the 
things they need is in the banks, and there is but one way to 
transfer this purchasing power to the consumer, and that is by 
the abolition of speculative interest. 

Apply this principle to the house shortage. If house owners 
could borrow money at practically no interest by mortgaging 
their unincumbered houses for currency, they would borrow 
money and build more houses. Competition among house own- 
ers would bring house rent down so as to afford no, or little 
more, income than money loaned. The same would be true of al! 
forms of invested capital. 

The business world may be represented by the picture of two 
insatiable demands—the insatiable demand of capital for labor 
and the insatiable demand of labor to be employed by capital. 
These demands could get together and function but for the fact 
that our currency system compels them to approach one another 
through the narrow causeway of monopolized credit. It is as if 
you tried to bring all the waters of the Pacific Ocean into con- 
tact with all the waters of the Atlantic Ocean through one nar- 
row isthmus. 

Xenia, Illinois, January 25 
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‘‘Sovietizing’’ the Schools in Mexico 


HE proposed Mexican education law, which has been 

submitted to the legislature for action, was drawn up 
by José Vasconcelos, Dean of the National University. 
When the text of the law was first published there was 
much newspaper discussion of the “sovietizing” of the 
schools through the appointment of local councils of educa- 
tion made up of representatives of parents, teachers, and 
the public authorities. It is also interesting to note the 
provision that directors and faculties of high schools are 
to be nominated by the students and teachers in each insti- 
tution and by independent scientific bodies. 


CHAPTER I 
Establishment and Functions of the Federal Department of 
Public Education 

ARTICLE 1. There shall be established a department in the 
Government to be known as the Federal Department of Public 
Education. 

Art. 2. The duties of the Federal Department of Public 
Education shall be: 

(1) To promote the organization and functioning of public 
education throughout the national territory; 

(2) To develop culture and the fine arts. 

Arr. 3. The education given in the institutions under the su- 
pervision of the Federal Department of Public Education shall 
be free and secular; the primary shall, moreover, be compulsory. 
So far as the resources of the treasury permit, the Government 
shall be obliged to feed, clothe, and educate all children in the 
Republic under fourteen years of age who are orphans or des- 
titute and who are dependent upon fathers incapacitated for 
work. 


CHAPTER II 


Matters Under the Control of Federal Department of Public 
Education 

Art. 4. The Department of Public Education shall have 
control over the following matters in the form determined upon 
by this law: 

(1) The National University of Mexico with all its present 
subsidiaries, also the National Preparatory School, which shall 
form part of it, together with the National Institute of Scien- 
tific Research, which was under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and Fine Arts until it went out 
of existence, as well as others which in future shall be estab- 
lished; 

(2) The direction of primary and normal education; 

(3) All publie primary and high schools in the Federal Dis- 
trict and Territories, including those under the control of the 
city council; 

(4) The high school of commerce and administration and 
the national industrial schools. 

ArT. 5. The Federal Department of Public Education shall 
comprise the above mentioned institutions, together with those 
which shall in future be created, and all of which shall consti- 
tute three main branches or departments, viz.: 

(1) The Scholastic Department, which shall include schools 
for natives [Indians]; rural schools; primary, high, normal, 
special, preparatory, industrial, and commercial schools; and 
the universities, which by virtue of their federal character shall 
be under the control of the same department; 

2) The Department of Libraries and Archives, which shall 
bé responsible for the creation and operation of public libraries 
throughout the country, the care and administration of the 
national library and of special libraries established by the de- 
partment, as well as the general archives of the nation; 








(3) The Department of Fine Arts, which shall have under its 
supervision official institutions of fine arts, the museums, and 
historical and artistic monuments, archeological monuments, 
theaters and theatrical productions, conservatories of music, 
propaganda by means of moving pictures, and all other similar 
institutions. 

CHAPTER III 


Scholastic Department 


ArT. 6. The Federal Department of Public Education as 
soon as it begins operation shall concern itself with: 

(1) The establishment of special schools for the education 
of the Indian to be distributed in regions densely populated 
by Indians and in which the Spanish language shall be taught, 
together with those rudimentary subjects necessary to assimi- 
late them into our civilization, so that they may pass succes- 
sively to the rural schools, the primary schools, the preparatory, 
professional, etc., according to their aptitudes and potenti- 
alities. 

(2) The establishment of rural schools throughout the Re- 
public suited to the needs of the community and the resources 
available. With this object in mind use shall be made of the 
institutions now in operation in different parts of the country, 
so that if it is not possible to create new schools those existing 
shall be developed. In organizing rural schools, care shall be 
taken to give instruction especially in subjects of practical 
utility so as to perfect the manual and industrial crafts and 
trades of each region. 

(3) The establishment of primary and advanced primary 
schools in all cities of the Republic and the development of those 
already existing. 

(4) The establishment of preparatory schools as annexes of 
the federal universities of a standing equal to that of the 
National Preparatory School of Mexico City. In these pre- 
paratory schools, adequate instruction shall be provided to 
prepare pupils for entrance into the faculties of the universities. 

(5) The establishment of industrial schools or technical 
schools to the number of at least one in each State of the Re- 
public either through the creation of such institutions or the 
perfecting of those already existing. In each case, care shall 
be taken that the school meets practical needs, so that, for 
example, in mining regions, institutions shall be established 
to teach the working and assay of minerals; in industrial re- 
gions, applied mechanics and metal work; in live-stock regions, 
tanning, and so forth; so that the pupils may maintain them- 
selves in their home communities, instead of moving on to others 
and becoming charges on society. 

(6) The establishment and perfecting of at least three great 
universities, which besides the one in Mexico City, shall be 
founded in Guadalajara, Monterey, and Merida. These insti- 
tutions shall be created, taking advantage of the plants and 
faculties already existing in those places, but perfecting them 
as may be necessary. Oversight to insure the proper opera- 
tion of all these educational institutions and other similar 
ones under the control of this department, granting them all 
the independence and autonomy compatible with the necessity 
of coordinating into a single whole the special ideals of each. 


CHAPTER IV 
Department of Libraries and Archives 

ArT. 7. The Department of Libraries and Archives shall 
have its principal office in Mexico City, and in accordance with 
the annual budgets approved by Congress shall extend its 
sphere of influence throughout the Republic, until a library shall 
exist in every community of more than 3,000 inhabitants, 
whether founded with local funds or with federal subsidy. 

ArT. 8. The department through its agents shall travel 
through the country seeking means of levying funds in each 
region, or supplying local needs, so that these libraries may be 
established as soon as possible. 
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ArT. 9. Care shall be taken to have these libraries consist 
mainly of books of applied science, literature, ethics, art, and 
trade, all in the Spanish language, whose zealous cultivation 
is recommended as one of the highest forms of patriotism. 

ArT. 10. In order to obtain the necessary books for these 
libraries, as well as to extend general culture throughout the 
country, there shall be created a section on translations and 
an editorial office under the control of the Department of Public 
Education, with the sole limitation that no works on “militant 
politics” may be edited. 

ART. 11. The Department of Public Education, through a 
technical commission, appointed for the purpose, shall select 
the works to be distributed throughout the Republic. 

ArT. 12. Federal libraries may receive all kinds of donations. 

ArT. 13. The libraries under the contro] of this department 
shall install a system of loaning books to homes, and for this 
purpose shall secure all works in duplicate. The councils of 
education, to be referred to later, shall be charged with finding 
premises for the establishment of these libraries and levy funds 
for their maintenance. Only where it is impossible to secure 
local funds, the department shall provide a corresponding sub- 
sidy. 

ArT. 14. The Federal Department of Public Education shall 
promulgate necessary regulations for the operation and devel- 
opment of the general archives of the nation. 


CHAPTER V 
Department of Fine Arts 
ArT. 15. The Department of Fine Arts shall have under its 
supervision: 

(1) The National Academy of Fine Arts; 

(2) The National Museum of Archeology, History, and Eth- 
nology; 

(3) The National Conservatory of Music; 

(4) The academies and institutes of fine arts which shall be 
established in the various States, either through federal re- 
sources or sums allotted by it; 

(5) The conservatories of music which shall be created in 
the various States, with federal funds or subsidy; 

(6) The museums which will be established either in the Fed- 
eral District or in the States, with federal funds or subsidy; 

(7) The general inspection of artistic or historical monu- 
ments; 

(8) Inspection of archeological monuments; 

(9) The development of the national theater; 

(10) In general the fostering of the artistic education of 
the people, by means of lectures, concerts, theatrical or musical 
productions, or any other method; 

(11) Copyrights: literary, dramatic, and artistic property; 

(12) Exhibitions of works of art and cultural education 
through moving pictures and all similar means, and theatrical, 
artistic, or cultural productions and meetings in all parts of the 
country. , 


CHAPTER VI 

Powers of the Federal Department of Public Education 

ArT. 16. The three branches of the department shall be sub- 
divided into the bureaus and sections necessary for the effi- 
cient conduct of its affairs. ‘ 

ART. 17. The department shall be under the direction of a 
secretary with a seat in the Cabinet, who shall work directly 
with the President of the Republic, a sub-secretary, a chief 
clerk, and three department heads in charge of the three prin- 
cipal divisions: scholastic, libraries and archives, and fine arts. 

ArT. 18. The department shall appoint agents, who shall 
travel to the different parts of the country to organize the 
activities set forth in the present law. 

ART. 19. The Federal Department of Public Education shall 
appoint the directors of all high schools and the faculties there- 
in, preferably in the following manner; one candidate to be 
chosen by their respective students, another by their teachers, 





and another by independent scientific societies or organizations. 
ART. 20. 
grant licenses, or order changes 


Powers of this department to appoint, 
in the administrative or teach- 
with the fol- 


remove, 


ing staff, may be delegated to the local councils, 
lowing limitations: 

(1) No employee of public 
his position for politica) reasons or for the profession of re- 
ligious belief 


(2) In case of removal, the coun: 


education may be removed from 


il or department must show 
cause to the party interested, and he may present his defense 

(3) Members of the teaching force who hold chairs or pro 
fessorships in accordance with the rules of competitive examina 
tion, may not be removed, except in cuses specially provided 
under these regulations or for conviction for a common crime 

(4) Employees of public education shall have the right to 
pensions under the conditions prescribed by law 

CHAPTER VII 
Funds Provided for the Maintenance of Public Bducat 
ArT. 21. In the Federal 


penses of public education thall be met by the federal treasury 
Public 


Y 


District and Territories, the ex 


or by funds which each institution may itself obtain 
education in the States shall be maintained with funds actua 
provided for this purpose in each locality, with the taxes and 
other duties which may in future be locally imposed, and with 
funds which the Federal Government grant 
for the maintenance of federal plants or for the devel 
of local institutions. 

ART. 22. The Department of Public 
laws relative to taxes for its branch of the government, either 
before the Federal Congress, through process of law, or before 
State congresses, through representatives of that department 

ART. 23. Both in the Federal District and Territories, and 


each year, either 


nroent 
pr i 


Education may propose 


in the States, care shall be taken that the major part of the 
income assigned to education shall be applied to elementary in 
struction, secondary, industrial, commercial, normal and pr 


paratory, and then professional. 

ArT. 24. The Universities of Mexico shall be maintained by 

(1) The fees of students which may be fixed, those students 
alone being obliged to pay who are able to do so; 

(2) The income of their properties, if such exist, and 
donations and foundations they receive; 

(3) The subsidies which the Federal Congre: 
legislatures may assign them. 

ART. 25. So long as they cannot maintain themselves with 
their own funds, the federal 
minimum subsidy a sum necessary for the 
isting, which must be placed entirely at their disposal to dis 
tribute and manage for themselves. Surpluses, if there be 
any, in each of these institutions shall remain to their credit 
to create funds which may be invested or used for their im- 
provement as may be agreed upon by their executive staffs 


or the local 


universities shall receive as a 


activities now ex 


CHAPTER VIII 
Councils of Education 
ArT. 26. Councils of education shall be in operation through 
out the Republic made up in the following manner 
In each place of more than 500 inhabitants, there shall be 
established a council of education made up of three members 
viz., one representative of the parents, one representative of 
the local city council, and one representative of the teaching 
force. The parents shall choose by t 
selves the person to represent them on the council; the city 
council, by vote from among its members, shall choose a mem 
ber of the council; and the teachers shall choose a third member. 
Should there not be enough 
choice of the teacher to sit in the council may be made by the 
city council. 
Art. 27. All the members of the councils 
year, either personally or through delegates, 


vote from among them- 


teachers in a community, the 


shall meet, each 
at the capital of 


each district, section, or canton, including the members of the 
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council of the capital of said district, so as to organize a dis- 
trict council, composed of three members chosen by the coun- 
cilors of the communities which make up the district, section, 
or canton. This district council shall have general oversight 
of all educational affairs under its jurisdiction, and may come 
to have the direction of these affairs when so ordered by the 
authorities controlling the respective schools, when the law goes 
into effect. 

Arr. 28. In the capital of each State of the Republic, in the 
capitals of the Territories and in the Federal District, there 
shall be organized besides the local council, a council of edu- 
cation, composed of five members chosen by vote by the coun- 
cilors of the districts, sections, or cantons, who, to make this 
choice, shall meet each year in the capital of the respective 
State or district. 

Art. 29. The local councils shall propose to the authorities 
controlling the elementary and primary schools the nomination 
and removal of the teaching force, and they themselves may 
choose and remove the staff on the approval of the authorities 
controlling the schools. 

Art. 30. The council of each State shall propose to the au- 
thorities in charge of the primary, high, and special schools the 
nomination of the staff, and shall suggest what appears proper 
for making up the school budget of each community. They 
shall do all this providing the said authorities give them powers 
to do so. The central council of the Federal District shall have 
the right to propose to the Department of Public Education 
the nomination of teachers and directors of the primary schools, 
but it shall remain the duty of the department to accept or 
reject these proposals and in general all definite decrees regard- 
ing the organization and management of their respective affairs 
unless it delegates these duties to the council. 

Art. 31. The councils of education of each State of the Re- 
public shall elect two members to go to the capital of the Re- 
public to become part of the Federal Council of Public Educa- 
tion, which shall sit in the capital during the month of Novem- 
ber each year. 

Art. 32. The duties of the Federal Council of Public Educa- 
tion shall be: 

(1) To discuss means of developing and improving public 
instruction in Mexico, adopting measures which, where ap- 
proved by the Federal Department of Public Education, shall 
be binding throughout the Republic; 

(2) To discuss the unification and uniformity of school pro- 
grams and plans throughout the country; 

(3) To discuss and express their views on the suggestions 
made by the Department of Public Education to promote and 
develop education throughout the Republic. 

ArT. 33. In order to effect unity of action, members of the 
Federal Council of Public Education may submit reports so 
that the corresponding department may take them into con- 
sideration in making decisions on matters recommended to it 
for action. Only, in measures relating to the investment of 
funds of the Federal Government for the development of edu- 
cation in the States, it shall be necessary that the majority of 
the councilors approve of the project in general terms before 
the Department of Public Education shall feel itself author- 
ized to go ahead. 

ArT. 34. The period of the sessions of the Council of Edu- 
cation shall not exceed the month fixed by the present law and 
except for the purposes specially named in the text of this 
law the Council shall have the character merely of a consulting 
body for unifying methods and programs, so as to guide the 
action of the Department in public educational matters. 


CHAPTER IX 
Plants Which Exist in the States 
Art. 35. The States of the Republic shall organize their sys- 
tem of schools in such a way that they shall be adapted to the 
Councils of Education which may be established by virtue of 


the present law. They shall see to it that in the briefest pos- 





sible time the supreme authority in matters of education in 
each State shall be placed in the hands of the Council of Edu- 
cation, organized as directed by the present law. 

ArT. 36. Educational institutions, whether public or private, 
actually in operation in the States, shall continue to exist as 
heretofore, and the Department of Public Education shall bear 
only such a relation toward them as may be voluntarily agreed 
upon by those interested. The action of the department shall 
never tend to put such institutions out of business, but only 
to develop and improve them. 

ArT. 37. The various States of the Republic shall continue 
to contribute, as heretofore, to all the needs of public education, 
and the Federal Government shall merely assist them as much 
as possible and in conformity with the plans agreed upon be- 
tween the department and the Federal Council of Education, 
for the development of the institutions in the States. The 
Federal Government shall have direct charge of the establish- 
ments which it may found with its own funds, such as schools 
for Indians, rural schools, industrial schools, universities, mu- 
seums, libraries, academies of art, conservatories, etc., with the 
exceptions designated in this law. 

ArT. 38. Should there be established in any State of the 
Republic a new educational institution made up partly of ele- 
ments supplied by the Federal Government and partly by the 
community, the Department of Public Education shall arrange 
with the council of education of the State the degree of con- 
trol of the federal powers and the local powers in the manage- 
ment of the new institution. 


CHAPTER X 
General Provisions 

ArT. 39. Points not foreseen by this law, which refer to 
education, shall be decided by the Department of Public Edu- 
cation and all other administrative functions, or any other 
kind, not assigned in the present law to any given institution, 
shall be performed by the Federal Department of Public Edu- 
cation. 

ArT. 40. All laws and previous decrees relative to public 
education contrary to the precepts of this law, and the regula- 
tions arising from it, are hereby repealed. 

PROVISIONAL DECREES 

ArT. 1. Pending the establishment of the institutions re- 
ferred to in the present law, all institutions in all parts of the 
Republic shall continue to exist under their own regulations. 

Art. 2. In order to establish the Federal Department of 
Public Education, and so that education may immediately re- 
ceive the impulse which it needs, the Executive of the Union 
is granted extraordinary powers to prepare the budgets of the 
new department and to dispose of a sum up to $15,000,000,* 
besides the ordinary budgets granted heretofore for public edu- 
cation, the Executive being obliged to render an accounting of 
the use mage of these powers. 


Mexican Land Reform 


HE projected Agrarian Law, printed below, fixing the 
methods by which rural estates in Mexico are to be 
distributed, is an embodiment of the ideas expressed by the 
President-elect, General Alvaro Obregon, in a recent dis- 
cussion with a group of Deputies. The project has been sent 
to the Chamber of Deputies for study and discussion. 
Considering that the time has come for carrying out just 
revolutionary desires, including an agrarian law, for the ef- 
fective improvement of the land, for the abolition of the politi- 
cal and economic slavery of our proletariat, and for the subse- 
quent attainment of peace and harmony in Mexico; 





* $7,500,000 in American money. 
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Considering that, although the native soil is capable of pro- 
viding the necessities of life for more than ten million inhabi- 
tants, and although it can furnish the foundation for a strong 
and progressive nation, its scanty population live subject to 
extreme poverty and constitute an undeveloped citizenship, weak, 
anarchistic, and a constant menace to the nation, all because 
of the monopoly of the land, which impedes its cultivation and 
discourages the utilization of its fertility. In fact, this com- 
plete monopoly of the native soil has been responsible for the 
enormous extent of the unimproved land, which can be esti- 
mated, without exaggeration, at 90 per cent of the territory in 
the Republic suitable for agricultural purposes. Such a state 
of affairs was the cause of the amortization of church property 
during the reform period, and would at present amply justify 
a similar measure in favor of the rural and city proletariat, 
which lacks property of any kind, and which is eager to use and 
reap the benefits from even a small part of the land which 
legally belongs to it; 

Considering that the fraternal union of all Mexicans and the 
rule of a true democracy cannot be realized while the majority 
of the population is economically dependent upon the privileged 
minority, which has monopolized the land and which, whenever 
it gives wages to the needy, imposes its will as the only law; 

Considering that, whatever may be the ideas expressed con- 
cerning social justice and the rights of man, his inherent and 
inalienable right to the land for its cultivation and for the 
enjoyment of the whole product of his labor must be recognized, 
since the soil which sustains him constitutes the natural field 
for his productive activity and the sole origin of all wealth, 
both for the elements most essential to his subsistence and for 
the raw materials of industry. Such being the case, the privi- 
leges which the law grants to the monopolists of national terri- 
tory can reach such a point, in accordance with these same 
laws, as to bring absolute privation to those who lack such 
privileges; and even though such an extreme situation has not 
arisen as yet, there is no doubt that as long as the present state 
of rural proprietorship remains unchanged the workers will 
be faced by the imperative necessity of accepting the condi- 
tions imposed upon them in exchange for permission to use the 
land which is absolutely necessary for their existence; 

Considering that the majority of our land-owners have taken 
no interest in the development of agriculture and have persisted 
in retaining antiquated methods of cultivation, thus disqualify- 
ing themselves for the struggle for commercial advantage; and 
that, since it is an obligation of the state to secure by any direct 
or indirect methods within its reach the progress of national 
agriculture, which is one of the principal sources of wealth, it 
is therefore not desired that the present law should unjustly 
dismember large estates using modern methods of cultivation 
and constituting true indivisible agricultural units and schools 
of constant encouragement to determine eventually the develop- 
ment of our crude agricultural system; 

Considering that, in order to realize the rights which this 
law recognizes for all Mexicans, it should institute rapid methods 
and practices worthy of the just aims of the Government, not 
only for giving land to all those who desire it for the fulfilment 
of their needs, but also to attend to and indemnify those af- 
fected by the expropriation; 

Guided by the preceding considerations, and by the sincere 
conviction that they are, on the whole, in accordance with the 
ideals which have inspired the revolutionists of good faith, and 
those who, even though they have taken no part in the armed 
conflict, ardently desire the well-being and prosperity of the 
Republic, the undersigned has the honor to submit for the 
approval of the Congress the following 


AGRARIAN LAW 


General Provisions 


ARTICLE 1. The Government recognizes the inalienable and 
inherent right of every man to possess and cultivate for him- 
self a piece of land, which, with reasonable care, shall be suffi- 





cient to satisfy his personal needs and those of his family. 

ArT. 2. Therefore, in order to realize this right, there will be 
expropriated to the necessary extent and in accordance with 
the provisions of this law the following lands: (a) rural estates: 
(b) land held uncultivated for the past five years; (c) land 
cultivated by methods which are judged crude and antiquated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

ArT. 3. Rural lands whicii have established modern methods 
of cultivation, sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be characterized as agricultural units, will not 
be expropriated. 

ArT. 4. The extent of the land granted to each individual can- 
not be less than five hectares, nor more than twenty 

Art. 5. Parcels of land cannot be granted for the 1 
contracts, bargain, sale, mortgage, profit, or for any other pur- 
pose which limits the use of the property, nor can they 
attached. The customs already established will exist, but mod 
fied in accordance with the terms of the law. 


irpose of 


even be 


ArT. 6. The rights which this law concedes to those who have 
been granted parcels of land become void by lack of cul n 
of the land for one year 

ART. 7. The local agrarian commissions are empowered to 


receive and transfer, and the National Ayrarian Cor 


shall make decisions regarding, the petitions of those who are 


interested in taking advantage of the righta which this law 
grants; the latter shall determine upon, and request the Execu 
tive for, the expropriation of the land needed for the devel 


ment and improvement of small property 


The Grantees 

ArT. 8. The rights which this law concedes can only be exer 
cised by Mexican citizens, by birth or naturalizatior 
civil rights. 

ArT. 9. The law excludes from its benefits those Mexicans 
who own land amounting to more than twenty hectar 

ArT. 10. Those receiving grants must first give proof of 
habits of industry and of the ability necessary for cultivating 
the land. 

ArT. 11. Other things being equal, preference must be given 
to those living in the immediate vicinity of the land in questior 
rather than to outsiders, and to married men rather than ba 
lors. Among those living in the vicinity, the tenants, copart 
ners, and peasants of the land to be shared will have preference 
Elderly Mexican women and widows will also have the right 
to acquire pieces of land for their own benefit and not for the 
benefit of other persons. 

ArT. 12. Each grantee will be entitled only to the amount of 
land granted him. 

ArT. 13. For all legal purposes it is considered that the par 
cels form indivisible property; and in the same way, in cases 
of hereditary succession, must be granted to a single heir desig- 
nated by mutual consent of all the coheirs. If such a selection 
is not made out of court within four months, the judge of the 
proceedings will make a public decision. 

ArT. 14. The grantees will work their land with entire free- 
dom, making those improvements which seem most convenient, 
and which they judge most adequate; and only when the ex- 
ploitation of the forests and the use of water are involved, must 
they be subject to the respective laws. 

ArT. 15. The right to the parcels of land is perpetual and in 
violate, without restrictions other than those established in 
harmony with the public interest; but in cases where the grantee 
neglects the cultivation of his plot for a year, his rights be- 
come void. He is permitted, however, to retain the profits which 
he has realized. 

ArT. 16. By the single act of occupation of lands, by means 
of judicial order or consent of the owner, on the part of the local 
agrarian commissions, claims of the public treasury against 
expropriated lands will be completely annulled, whether they 
be imposts or taxes or whether they have their origin in the 
laws of amortization, nationalization, waste land, or any other 
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matter affecting rural property, with the single exception of 
the right of eminent domain which belongs to the nation and 
which can never be renounced. 

Art. 17. Contracts of any kind, real or implied, will be held 
as non-existent in so far as they prevent operation of the present 
law. However, those who have made contracts in good faith 
will be indemnified out of profits already made, and will have 
the right to levy from the harvests of the land in question, if 
planted by them. The tenants may demand a proportionate de- 
crease in the rent named in their respective contracts with the 
owners. 

ArT. 18. Those who had claimed possession of their plots by 
the action stated in Art. 33 of this law will not be troubled by 
judgments of recovery, nor by the exercise of possessory ac- 
tions founded in cases begun prior to the enactment of the same 
article; and its presentation will render the judgment void. 

Art. 19. The price paid by the grantee for his plot will be the 
same as that which the nation will have to pay to those ex- 
propriated, plus 5 per cent for organization and distribution; 
the grantee will pay this price in twenty annual instalments, 
which will begin on the day he takes possession of the land. 

Art. 20. Owners of seized land must be recompensed for the 
value of their land as set forth in the official real estate rec- 
ords, plus 10 per cent increase. 

ArT. 21. When the records fail to contain data concerning 
the value of the land in question, a special appraisement of the 
property subject to expropriation will be made by the engineers 
of the local agrarian commission in the federal district or terri- 
tory, according to circumstances. 

Art. 22. Payment must be made with bonds of the National 
Agrarian Debt, payable twenty years from date, in annual in- 
stalments which refund capital and interest. The interest will 
in no case exceed 5 per cent yearly. 

Art. 23. On payments of the said bonds issued in favor of 
the proprietors the revenues from the expropriated lands will 
be subject to charge as payment to the nation. The funds, 
which constitute a guaranty, cannot be converted by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Art. 24. In case of expropriation the owners of land must 
present their titles and plans for examination by the local 
agrarian commission of the corresponding federal district or 
territory. They are also to present a certificate showing the 
official value of the lands, with the value, per hectare, of each 
of the various kinds of soil constituting these lands. 

ArT. 25. The proprietors who attempt to obstruct the opera- 
tion of the present law by legal evasions, or by methods mani- 
festly contrary to law, will pay a sum equal to 10 per cent of 
the official value of the property in dispute. Those who take 
up arms contrary to the constitutional government of the Re- 
public, or to the local authorities, to provoke, aid, or incite the 
rebellion of others; or who in any violent manner pretend to 
obstruct the initiation of the agrarian reform, will lose their 
citizenship for ten years, and will pay to the national treasury 
a sum equal to 20 per cent of the value of the lands concerned 
in the judgment. Those who, with the same object, provoke 
foreign intervention, or who in any other way seek the support 
of foreign governments or aliens in order to exert diplomatic, 
military, or economic pressure upon the people or Government 
of Mexico, will be deprived of their citizenship, and will pay a 
sum equal to 40 per cent of the value of their property. The 
Federal Ministry will bring up before competent courts the 
penal action in accordance with this article, without interfering 
with the expropriation proceedings. 


Procedure 


Art. 26. When expropriation of land proceeds according to 
this law, the owners must state within ten days whether they 
agree to the decision or formally oppose it. If after this time 
has elapsed no contest has been made they will be obliged to 
conform, and the case will consequently proceed. 

Art. 27. In case of opposition, the dispute will be submitted 








to federal courts, which should make decisions by summary pro- 
ceedings, thus preventing delays which might cause serious 
damage to the operation of the Agrarian Law. 

Art. 28. As soon as it has been decided that lands are to be 
occupied, whether because of consent of the owners, expressed 
or understood, or by judicial order, the local agrarian commis- 
sion will take possession of them, and will proceed to fix the 
location and boundaries of the parcels according to the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

a. A plan of each plot will be made, showing its exact size 
and boundaries, for registry in the official records. 

b. As far as the topography of the land permits, a regular 
and uniform demarcation will be given to the parcels of land. 

ec. The boundaries will be exactly fixed. 

d. No plots shall be penetrated to provide access to the 
public highway, avoiding as far as possible questions of right 
of way. 

e. Each plot shall have its drain to public canals and aque- 
ducts. 

f. The plots shall be numbered consecutively, according to 
the manner in which the title was given to the grantees; plots 
designated as “Parcel number of the real estate called 
, Municipality of , Federal District or Territory . 
Without affecting this arrangement, grantees may give their 
plots whatever name they wish. 

ArT. 29. In order to fix in each location the size of the plot 
which must serve as a basis for decisions, the following con- 
siderations will be taken into account: 

a. The size of the plots should be inversely proportional to 
the value of the land of which they are composed; computing 
this value as much by the intrinsic quality of the soil as by the 
location with respect to the highways of traffic and the con- 
suming centers. 

b. On this basis, and keeping in mind the maximum and 
minimum limits indicated by the present law, the area of the 
parcels should be sufficient to maintain a farmer with his 
family, permitting in addition the accumulation of small sav- 
ings in order to pay for the land and to face future difficulties. 

ArT. 30. Knowing the official value of the parcel from the 
standpoint of expropriation, or valued according to the terms 
of the law when official values are missing, payment to the pro- 
prietors will be made as below, the following preferential debts 
having been deducted: 

a. Taxes must be paid to the national treasury. 

b. To hypothecary creditors and those to whom reparations 
are due, a part proportional to their credits must be paid, pref- 
erence given according to their registry. For this purpose 
creditors will be obliged to divide with those owing them. 

ART. 31. When owners of lands refuse to accept the price 
determined upon, and when persons to whom mortgages and 
reparations are due will not accept payment of their credits, the 
bonds will remain at the disposition of the national treasurer 
for one year, at the end of which time they will lose all right 
to claims. 

ArT. 32. When the lands to be allotted are waste lands or 
government territory, the price will be that fixed by the tariff 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, to be paid by the 
Government with agrarian bonds. 

ArT. 33. When the owner consents to the expropriation, or 
when judicial decision results, the local agrarian commissions 
must give the parcel to the beneficiary with an exact statement 
of its boundaries. In connection with this proceeding, which 
will be equivalent to legal possession, there should be a certifi- 
cate signed by all those in agreement, an authorized copy of 
which will be given to the interested party, to serve as a 
guaranty. 

ArT. 34. The adjudicated titles of the plots must be signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, in his capacity as president of 
the National Agrarian Commission, and by those interested. As 
long as the price of the plot is not entirely paid to the nation, 
the title for the respective property will not be given over. 
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Further Regulations 
1. This law will take effect from the date of its promulga- 


tion. 
2. All laws and regulations which are contrary to the present 
law are repealed. 
3. The National Agrarian Commission, by means of circu- 
lars, will adopt by-laws whenever necessary. 
[Signed] ALVARO OBREGON 


Mexico, December 1, 1920 


A Protest from ‘‘At’”’ 


7FNHE list of reprisals on cooperative creameries printed. 


in the appendix to the report of the British Labor 
Commission to Ireland, has been made the basis of the fol- 
lowing earnest demand by George W. Russell, “4,” for a 
public inquiry into these reprisals and attacks. Mr. Russell 
is one of the leaders of the cooperative movement in Ireland. 


I do not know if the doctrine of reprisals has been accepted 
by the British people as an essential part of their scheme of 
justice to be applied when more traditional methods have 
broken down. I have no legal guidance and can only speak 
from a layman’s knowledge of the application of the policy of 
reprisals as I have watched it in operation in Ireland and in 
relation to one movement. I write, choosing my words with 
the greatest care, trying to explain the working of this new 
doctrine of justice which has been openly avowed and de- 
fended by ministers of the Crown. Human nature is imperfect, 
as we too well know, and there are few who have not seen 
how often a man made angry by real or imaginary grievances 
will, while his anger lasts, make life a hell for those about him, 
persons who may be unconnected with the cause of his anger 
or unable to remove it. The man wants to make somebody 
suffer because he suffers; and if he is unable to get at the real 
offender he may beat his wife and children or pick a quarrel 
with the first person he meets. Our moral being is revolted 
when we see this spirit in the individual. How much more 
should we dread any extension of this spirit to government, 
lest it set in motion the vast organizations and physical forces 
under its control? That spirit has for months past dominated 
the Irish administration. The armed forces of the Crown, 
unable to capture those guilty of offenses against it, have 
burned down factories, creameries, mills, stores, barns, and 
private dwelling-houses. How one Irish movement, economic 
and non-political in character, has been affected may be seen 
in the statement following what is here written. 

The cooperative movement in Ireland has gained world-wide 
recognition as one of the sanest and most beneficent of national 
movements. Its membership includes men of all parties and 
creeds in Ireland, and it is as popular and widely-spread in 
Ulster as in other provinces. Its constitution and the rules 
of its societies forbade the discussion of political and sectarian 
matters. On this basis many thousands of Unionists were able 
to join with their Nationalist fellow-countrymen in an All- 
Ireland movement for their mutual benefit. Over one thou- 
sand societies have been created with an annual turnover now 
exceeding eleven million pounds. The creameries, bacon fac- 
tories, mills, and agricultural stores created by cooperative 
societies are a familiar feature in the Irish countryside. Up 
to the moment of writing forty-two attacks have been made 
on cooperative societies and it is alleged that these attacks 
were made by the armed forces of the Crown. In these attacks 
creameries and mills have been burned to the ground, their 
machinery wrecked; agricultural stores have also been burned, 
property looted, employees have been killed, wounded, beaten, 
threatened, or otherwise ill-treated. Why have these economic 
organizations been specially attacked? Because they have 
hundreds of members, and if barracks have been burned or 
police have been killed or wounded in the lamentable strife 








armed forces of the 
of the offenses, the 


now being waged in Ireland, and if the 
Crown cannot capture those actually guilty 
policy of reprisals, condoned by the spokesmen of the Govern- 
of any enterprise in the neigh- 


? 


ment, has led to the 
borhood the destruction of which would inflict widespread in 


wrecking 


jury and hurt the interests of the greatest number of peopk 


I say this has been done without regard to the innocence or guilt 
of the persons whose property is attacked It is not only 
wicked this indiscriminate justice, but it is the most foolish 
of all policies if its object be to make people cling to the donor 
of the justice so dispensed hve nnocent pers whose 
property is attacked, whatever were his political feelings before, 
becomes naturally an antagonist to the power w h has injured 
him. 

In two cases it has been alleyed that operative creameries 
were used as a basis of attacks on tary ra These 
exceptions are the Newport and Ballymacelligott etics, It 
was stated by General Rycroft, of course on tt report of 
some subordinate, that shots were fir fr the yw port 
Creamery on a purty of fiers. The Irish Agricultural Or 
ganization Society was most ar is to pet at the truth of 
these charges, which involved a violation of the non-; 
character of the associations it created r Horace Plur 
investigated the case on the spot, seeing witnesses and attend 
ing the Quarter Sessions when the case was heard Befor 
this a claim for compensation under t Ma is Injur 
Acts was made by the Newport Society. General Rycroft * 


informed that the claim was to be considered by the county 
court judge and the military authorities were asked to 5 

They did not summon any witnesses They did 
not employ counsel to cross-examine the society's witnesses 
actually withdrew from the district the 
implicated in the attack. I believe this was 


evidence 


They 
who were 
done because on deliberation it was 
of shooting from the creamery could not be 
of Ballymacelligott, has been given wide 
Most careful inquiries have 


found that the 
sustained Phe 
second case, that 
publicity by the Chief Secretary. 
been made by the Irish Agricultural Organization Socie 
from a study of the affidavits made by eye-witnesses I am 
convinced the statement made by Sir Hamar Greenwood, on 
what authority I know not, is a travesty of the facts; 
there was no ambush at the creamery, but there was a 
wanton attack by the armed forces of the Crown on employees 
of the society and others present during the normal working of 
the creamery. In this attack two men were killed and two 
It may be said my denial is of no more value than 
It brings me 


te 
y 


mrat 


wounded. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood’s affirmation. Be it so. 
to the purpose of this article, which is to demand, on behalf 
of the Irish cooperative impartial 
inquiry into these attacks on cooperative societies. We co 
operators have nothing to fear from the result of such inves- 
tigation. The Government may have, for it has hitherto re 
fused to set up any tribunal to inquire into the wreckings. I 
believe refusal was made because the Government knows only 
too well the outcry which would follow an exposure of the 
horrors which have taken place in Ireland, to which thousands 
of witnesses of high character could testify. I appeal from 
the British Government to the British people. I 
their sense of fair play and justice to judge between Irish 
cooperators and the Government. We charge certain unknown 
agents of the Crown with indiscriminate wreckings and burn- 
ings of our societies. The Chief Secretary retorts by saying 
they are centers of revolutionary propaganda. Let him prove 
his charge if he has evidence. We declare we have 
fear from any investigation. The whole character and repute 
of our movement is involved. If our defense breaks 
long and honorable record is broken and our character is ruined. 
Knowing all this, we press for the fullest and most public 


movement, an open and 


+ 


appeal 0 


nothing to 


down, a 


inquiry. 


The Government stands charged, through the acts of its 


agents, with arson, with the wrecking of property an 
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ill-treatment of Irish citizens, without due trial by processes 
of law. It shrinks from publicity. It refuses open inquiry. 
We ask for investigation. The Government denies it. Which 
shows the worse conscience? Which behaves as the guilty 
party? 

The leaders of the cooperative movement in Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Lord Monteagle, the Rev. Thomas Finlay, 
and Mr. R. A. Anderson, are publicists whose character and 
work have been known for over a quarter of a century. Are 
they men likely to make irresponsible or unfounded accusa- 
tions, men with long and honorable careers of public service 
behind them? They, I assert, are men of honor with a knowl- 
edge of Ireland a thousand times greater than the Chief Secre- 
tary could possibly have, a knowledge gained by lives spent 
in philanthropic work. When such men ask for open inquiry 
public opinion in Great Britain, if there be any sense of justice 
there, would insist on this being granted. It cannot allow the 
fountain of justice to lie under the imputation of being fouled. 
What is being done in Ireland today may be done in Great 
Britain tomorrow. 

On behalf of the Irish cooperative movement I demand the 
setting up of an impartial tribunal to investigate the illegal 
destruction of cooperative property by the armed forces of the 
Crown. I claim for these societies full compensation out of 
Crown funds for the property destroyed if the charge is proved. 
It is futile saying there are county courts and that claims can 
be made there under the Malicious Injuries Act. That act 
was never intended to lay upon the ratepayers in any district 
the burden of compensation for property wrecked by the forces 
of the Crown. No County Council will levy a rate to compen- 
sate persons where property has been destroyed by those whose 
ostensible reason for employment by the Crown is the defense 
of life and property. The Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety has indeed urged its societies to make claims under the 
act before the judges in the county courts, not in the belief 
that the compensation awarded would be levied by the county 
council or paid by the ratepayers, but because by doing so 
sworn evidence about the cause of the wreckings was available. 
On this sworn evidence county court judges have already as- 
sessed damages and one of them declared the Crown ought 
to compensate for the acts of its agents, as it did in 
Fermoy. 

The actual injury inflicted on the cooperative movement and 
the property of poor farmers is estimated by experts to be 
between £250,000 and £300,000, while the annual trade dis- 
turbed is almost £1,000,000. I say if the British people, because 
of their natural anger over the shooting of police and soldiers 
condone without inquiry indiscriminate vengeance inflicted on 
persons and movements which are innocent they will lay up a 
hell for themselves in their own country. They will be tearing 
up all the safeguards of justice won through centuries of 
struggle, and there are too many interests minatory to democ- 
racy in power to allow them the advantage of such precedents. 
If we trust the judges and the courts the Government should 
not fear to do so. Do not trust those who are afraid of courts 
of inquiry and who, to every demand for justice, respond by 
attempts to excite hate and rage among the people. It may 
be we Irish are scoundrels, but if we are let us be tried openly 
for our crimes and not penalized without trial either by order 
of the Secret Service or without orders by military or police 
forces out of hand. I ask for the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society the support of all fair-minded men in order that 
it may get the public inquiry it demands. Do not let a great 
movement which has hitherto won praise from all parties in 
the state and from visitors all over the world be condemned 
to destruction on the word of a man whose sole personal knowl- 
edge of Ireland is derived from brief visits, protected by the 
military, to Dublin Castle, and whose sole source of informa- 
tion about the matters in dispute is the word of the persons 
who are charged with committing the crimes. 

GEORGE W. RUSSELL (“At”) 
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A Good Resolution 
for the New Year 


It is a duty you owe your family. 
will and your property is distributed under the statutes 
each beneficiary if of age will have full control over his 
or her share. He or she may be and probably is without 
experience in making investments or in business mat- 
Think of the danger to such a person through bad 
investments or extravagance, of being left destitute. 


MAKE YOUR WILL 


You may put it off too long. If you make 
a will you can insure an income to your heirs for their 
lives by creating Trust Funds in their favor and naming 


ters. 


Do not delay. 


MAKE YOUR WILL 


If you do not make a 


a responsible Trustee to administer these funds. 


MAKE YOUR WILL 


Send for our booklet “Wills, Executors and Trustees” 


containing valuable information on these subjects. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


of 


The American Exchange National Bank 


(Established 1838) 


128 Broadway 


New York City 
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Before the High Court of the Tiorld 





HAPPY CHILDHOOD, 


” Plaintiff 


PAINFUL HUNGER, 


Defendant 








A pplication for an 
Injunctional Order. 


Now comes the above named plaintiff and for a cause of action respectfully shows to this court, hereinafter desig- 


nated “the reader’: 


First: That at all the times prior to the commencement of this action this plaintiff has by all humane people been 


termed the inherent right of children throughout the World. 


Second: That there are now resident in Central Europe more than 15 millions of children of tender age, who have 


never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with this plaintiff. 


Third: That the defendant is the prime cause for this deplorable state of facts, in that it has wantonly, wilfully, and 
maliciously prevented this plaintiff from entering the life of said 15 millions of children, most of whom since birth have 
been so molested by the defendant, that they have never even known the sensation of a full and satisfied stomach. 


WHEREFORE, this plaintiff prays this “reader” that the defendant be forever enjoined and estopped from 
harassing, hindering or interfering with said distressed children or their comfort; and 


THIS PLAINTIFF FURTHER PRAYS that this “reader” will grant to them such substantial and material re- 
lief as is within his means and power to give, by the purchase and contribution of one or more assortments of the food- 


stuffs listed below. 


Assortment “A”—$5.75 

Contents 1 can Libby Corned Beef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Roast Beef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Pink Salmon, net weight per 
can 16 ounces, 2 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net weight 
per can 9 ounces, 2 cans Libby Beef Fat, net weight per 
can 14 ounces, 1 tin Libby Oven Baked Beans, net 
weight per can 17 ounces, 2 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
ounces, 2 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 2 cans Evaporated Milk, net 
weight per can 16 ounces, 1 dozen Bouillon cubes. 


Assortment “B”—$20.50 
Contents: 6 cans Libby Corned Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Roast Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Boiled Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 6 cans Libby Pink Salmon, net weight 
per can 16 ounces, 6 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net 
weight per can 9 ounces, 4 cans Libby Beef Fat, net 
weight per can 23 ounces, 3 tins Libby Bouillon Cubes, 
containing 1 dozen each, 6 cans Libby Oven Baked 
Beans, net weight 17 ounces, 6 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
ounces, 6 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 6 cans Libby Evaporated 
Milk, net weight per can 16 ounces, 3 cans Libby Oxtail 
Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Libby Mulli- 
gatawney Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans 
Libby Vegetable Soup, net weight per can 9 ounces. 
All those who desire to furnish these food packages 
to friends or relatives in Central Europe should fill out 
the attached blank. Those who have no friends or rela- 
tives there should fill out the blank to the Central 
Relief Committee, who will deliver such food packages 
free of charge to the home of some destitute family 
with children in the countries named and obtain an 
acknowledgment for the donor from such recipient. 
The goods furnished under these orders are now on 
hand in the European warehouses of the Central Relief 
Committee, and are of first quality only. 


Assortment “C”—$10.00 
Contents: 24% Ibs. Wheat Flour, 10 Ibs. Rice, 5 Ibs. 
Macaroni, 10 Ibs. Sugar, granulated, 2 Ibs. Farina, 2 Ibs. 





Happy Childhood 


Corn Starch, 2 lbs. Sweetened Chocolate, 2 Ibs. Coffee, 
1 Ib. Cocoa, 1 Ib. Tea, 4% Ib. Cinnamon, % Ib. Pepper. 


Assortment “D”—$7.00 


Contents: 48 tins—16 ounces net—Evaporated Milk, 
United States Government Brand. 


Assortment “E”—$9.00 
Contents: 48 tins—14 ounces net—Condensed Sweet- 
ened Milk, United States Government Brand. 


Assortment “F”—$15.00 


Contents: 12 Ibs. specially cured and smoked ham, 11 
Ibs. Fat Backs, 10 Ibs. pure refined lard, 5 lbs. hard 
Salami. 


Assortment “G”—$11.00 
Contents: 140 lbs. Wheat Flour. 


Assortment “H”—$6.50 

Contents: 1 case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Granulated 
Sugar. 

Assortment “I”—$6.00 

Contents: 1 case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Fancy 
Blue Rose Rice. 

Assortment “K”—$12.00 


Contents: 1 case containing 50 Ibs. (2 tins each 25 lbs.) 
Pure Refined Lard. 





CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
247 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Is Marriage a Success ? 


In the Novel 


THE PASSIONATE SPECTATOR 


by Jane Burr 


The heroine tells her experiences, and her startlingly 
unconventional conclusions. It is a fearless and brilliant 
exposition of an engrossing subject. 

This novel by an American author, was first published in 
England by Duckworth & Co., and set all England talking. 
It has been numbered among the season’s best sellers 
abroad, and is sure to create an even greater sensation 


here, as it deals with American life and problems. 
Cloth, $1.90 


REPUTATIONS 


A volume of critical essays which has created a sensation 
in London. Among the writers dealt with are James Elroy 
Flecker, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, D. H. Lawrence, 
George Gissing, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole and 
Gilbert Cannan. 

“Wide in its appeal, compact with convictions and authen- 
tic with the note of the youth and the new curiosity of 
the day.”"—New York Times. Cleth, $2.50 


By Douglas Goldring 


It is unnatural to be an old maid.—Then 


Why are there Old Maids? 


D. H. Lawrence 


deals with this subject in 


THE LOST GIRL 


his most popular novel. A gripping story told with all 
the rare genius of D. H. Lawrence 


3 large editions sold in England in lecs than a mont! 
“A fascinating novel.”"—London Star. 
“Mr. Lawrence is a writer of genius.”"-—London Mercury 
Cloth, $2.00 


CREATIVE REVOLUTION 
By Eden and Cedar Paul 


An Epoch-Making Book in the Philosophy of Bolshevism 


A scientific interpretation of the social trend of today and 
a study of the Communist Ergatocracy, the rule of the 
workers, which, according to the authors, is the coming 
social order. Professor Scott Nearing considers this book 
of such prime importance that he is devoting an entire lec- 
ture to it in his public addresses this year. Cloth, $2.50 
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By H. G. Wells 
RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS 


A lucid, 





convincing account of conditions in 
Bolshevik Russia. 


By G. K. Chesterton 
THE NEW JERUSALEM 


in a brilliant survey of Christian and Jewish rela- 
tions, of East and West as typified in the strug- 
gle within the Holy City today. 

On Sale at all Booksellers. 


By Margot Asquith 
MARGOT ASQUITH 


Still the sensation. 
Two Volumes. 








An Autobiography. 
Illustrated. Octavo. 


By Philip Gibbs 
WOUNDED SOULS 


| “His psychological insight, his piercing charac- 
| ter analysis are unequaled in any man writing 


today.”—Chicago News. 
At all Booksellers - 00 

















‘Important FQN 7 Be 00 ? s 


For Sale at all Booksellers $1.50 | 


Octavo $3.00 


Boxed $7.50 | 











Humorous 


$6.74 Verse 
Compiled by Carolyn Wells 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
Professor of Law, Harvard. $3.50. 


“This calm, scholarly, sane exposition of very recent history 
sounds like a clear bell in a moral fog. It is a waymark in 
American spiritual history."—John P. Gavit in N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


MUSICAL PORTRAITS 
By Paul Rosenfeld 


Covers twenty composers from Wagner to Ornstein and 


2nd printing, $2.50. 


Bloch. “Once in a de zen years a book on music appears 
which hits the mar! These portraits are unique.”—Chas. 
H. Meltzer in Weel ly y Review 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 
By R. H. Tawney 


“Destined to be a classic masterpiece upon its subject.”— 
Dickinson S, Miller in New Republic. 


end printing, $1.50. 


BOLSHEVISM: Practice and 
Theory 


By Bertrand Russell = $2.00. 


“A clear and convincing critique of Bolshevism as a social 
theory presented with extraordinary force and clarity, and 
without rancor or prejudice."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


MARGARET FULLER: A Psy- 
chological Biography 


By Katharine Anthony $2.00. 


“A story of the adventure of a woman’s life splendidly sal- 
vaged by deft scholarship and responsible candor.”—Edith 
I. Wyatt in New Republic. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 


By Barbara Low $1. 
“A simple and sound primer.”—The Nation. 


“Icxplains to readers without technical training the main 
elements of the Freudian theory.”—London Times. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S 
PARTY 


By Inez Haynes Irwin _Jilustrated, $3.50. 


The detailed and authorized story of how the Woman’s Party 
won the ballot, told by one of our leading novelists, who 
not only recreates the strategy and incidents of the campaign 
but also gives intimate character sketches of the women 
who conceived and won it 


COLLECTED LEGAL PAPERS 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes 

tle Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. $4.00. 
Contains all of Justice Holmes’ addresses and papers since 
1880. “Should have a tremendous appeal to the thoughtful 
reader.”—Boston Transcript. 


—<amatianem AARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, | W. 47th St., New York= 











A new series edited by G. LOWES DICKINSON 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS 
1. CAUSES OF INTERNATIONAL WAR. 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 

2. PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONALISM 
AND PATRIOTISM. J. L. Stocks. 

3. NATIONALISM. _ G. P. Gooch. 


4. THE MACHINERY OF DIPLOMACY. 
Geo. Young. 


. ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM. 
L. S. Woolf. 


6. THE WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL. 
R. W. Postgate. 


7. UNIFYING THE WORLD. G.N. Clark. 
Each, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 





on 


Just ready. 





The American Agency 
OF 


G. Bell & Sons, Limited 


OF LONDON 
has been taken over by HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


Among the books available are: 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited 
by Professor J. W. Hales. 12 volumes, $2.00 each. 
Latest volumes: Herford’s Age of Wordsworth; 
Walker’s Age i Tennyson. 

WALTER CRANE’S THE BASES OF DESIGN, $3.50; 
LINE AND FORM, $3.00; THE DECORATIVE 
a OF "BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, 

3.00. 

QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES, $2.00 a volume, in- 
cludes such books as Alice in Wonderland, A Flat- 
Iron for a Farthing, Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, Six to 
Sixteen, etc. 

WHITMAN'S THE PRINT COLLECTOR'S HAND- 
BOOK, $7.50. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND EN- 
GRAVERS, 5 vols., $60.00. 

G. H. D. COLE’S THE WORLD OF LABOR, $2.00. 

S. G. HOBSON’S NATIONAL GUILDS, $2.50. 

BLAND, BROWN, and TAWNEY’S ENGLISH ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY: Select (tebe uy $2.75. 

BEER’S HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM, Volume 
I, $4.50; Volume II, $5.50. 

BERENSON’S STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITAL- 
IAN ART, 3 volumes, $5.50 each. 

ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, $1.50 
each 

RUNCIMAN’S RICHARD WAGNER, $3.75 

SAINTSBURY’S THE PEACE OF THE AUGUSTANS: 
A Survey of Eighteenth Century Literature. $4.00. 

SPURRELL’S MODERN MAN AND HIS FORERUN- 
NERS, $4.00. 

MRS. ORR’S HANDBOOK TO BROWNING, $2. 25. 

STRANGE’S ALPHABETS, $2.75. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE’S ELECTRONS, $2.75. 

HILTON’S REST AND PAIN, $3.50. 

WITT’S HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, $2.75. 


Bohn’s Popular Library—$1.00 a volume, includes 
FIELDING’S WORKS, 5 vols.; DANTE’S DIVINE 
COMEDY; CERVANTES DON QUIXOTE, 2 vols.; 
TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, 8 vols.; WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS; LAMB’S ESSAYS; GOETHE’S FAUST; 
TRELAWNEY’S ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER 
SON, 2 vols.; LESSING’S LAOKOON, etc. 
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The Nation's Poetry Prize 


The judges of The Nation’s Poetry Prize have agreed to divide 
the prize between the two poems here printed. Several others 
which, though not awarded a prize, seem of notable merit, will 
appear in The Nation for February 16. 





Prelude: When We Dead Awaken 
By JAMES RORTY 


On that day 

The postman will blow a shrill whistle down the street 

And the white faces of a hundred million sleepers will 
brighten and smile in their sleep, 

And the bells will ring in the church steeples and the high 
towers rock, and the newsboys will run crying the 
wildest extra since life began; 

And the world will wake sweetly to the smile of a bluebird’s 
warble and the gold-blue morning bugles of a thousand 
cock-crows chanting “Victory.” 


0 that day! 

I can see four generals goose-stepping down the Main 
Street of the world doing a burlesque, 

And two of them are happy-drunk, and they sit in the street 
with mud on their uniforms that was never there before; 

And one of them gets down on his hands and knees like 
a seventy-five and barks: 


Blah! Blah! Blah-blah! 

And the other squats down opposite him in the mud and 
barks: 

Blah! Blah! Blah-blah! 


And suddenly they stop arguing and weep as if their hearts 
would break, and kiss each other; 

And the generals love the world and the world loves the 
generals and the bells tear themselves loose in the 
church steeples, and the newsboys pant as they run 
erying the wildest extra since life began. 


O that day! 

I can see a statesman that has found his soul, and there is 
no holding him—he runs off shouting “Hallelujah! you 
shan’t take it away, you shan’t take it away.” 

And he gets a gown and a crown and a star to himself, and 
there he sits and plays on the harp through all 
eternity— 

O that day! 

I ean see a magnate sitting on a heap of broken machinery, 
and he is singing like a nightingale and washing his 
hands in the moonlight, and he is mad with loving the 
moon, and he lifts his arms like a Druid and chants 
as no nightingale ever chanted since the world began. 


that day! 

[I can hear the deep contralto singing of the Rat-Wife; I 
see her weaving pity with her hands until the multi- 
tudes of the maimed and the halt and the death- 
desiring follow her rejoicing down the valleys to the sea. 


O that day! 

The music will ache in my heart 

Old man, vive me the bow. 

And I shall want a thousand cellos and ten thousand violins 
and a hundred piccolos, and how I shall caper and 
smash among the kettle drums! 

And I shal! play a dawn prelude over the white faces of the 
hundred million sleepers till they brighten and smil 


on that day, and I shall say 


as the violins shimmer and 

And the bells will ring out in the steeples, and the tall 
towers rock, and the light will come blowing high 
horns out of the east, and the world will wake sweetly 
to the smile of a bluebird’s 
morning bugles of a thousand cock-crows; 

And I shall caper and smash among the kettle drums unt! 
not one sleeper is left asleep, and the laughter of al! 
the gods will roll out with the sunrise 
live, we shall live, we shall live! 

O that day! 


‘ . 
May Jones Takes the Air 
By ROY HELTON 

May Jones of Filbert Street is walking into town. 
Dead Czar Nicholas, wailing for your crown! 
Live Bill Hohenzollern chopping cedars down! 
Turn heads, bow heads! Divers of the sea, 
Rise from your pearl beds and twist your backs with me! 
Bent backs, flayed backs, backs of black and brown 

May Jones of Filbert Street is wa! 


weep, 


warble and the ygold-blue 


and we shal! 


cing into town! 


Silk worms crawling for her dimpled knees! 
China winds that twist the berry trees! 
Lilies of the valley—hiding from the hees— 
Saving up a drop of gold to kiss her silver gown! 
May Jones of Filbert Street is questing into town! 


Ive in the garden talking to the snake, 
Spare a bite of apple core, for your daughter’s sake! 
Caesar, spare the men of Gaul Jest time's heart should break! 
David King, be heedful what dark-haired wives you take 
What proud sons and girls you get to pass your beauty 
down! 
May Jones of Filbert Street is walking into town! 


Proud queens, old queens, pale and dead and fair, 
Who will be waiting to match her beauty there? 
The night is nailed aloft with gold—the wind is on her hai: 
And love is searching through her eyes; if time has love 
to spare 
Bring love! Show love! Raise it like a crown! 
May Jones of Filbert Street is walking into town! 


Nations are marching. Cities yet unseen 

Roar on the pavements where her feet have been: 

New worlds! Wise worlds! Worlds all gold and green! 

This is your birth night. Rain your splendors down! 
May Jones of Filbert Street is walking into town 
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Mr. Wells Discovers the Past 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


I 

“The Outline of History” (Macmillan: 2 vols.) Mr. 

Wells has performed at least one remarkable feat: he 
has interested the average intelligent reader in history. No 
professional historian now living has ever done it or could 
do it. The average intelligent person will read fiction, 
essays, philosophy, science, and sometimes even poetry; but 
he will not read history. And the reason for this is obvious. 
History has recently been written for one of two audiences. 
One of these audiences consists of students in school and 
college to whom history is presented as an endless and 
tiresome succession of dates, battles, political parties, the 
“heroic dead,” politicians, kings, and generals. Examina- 
tions once over, these students promptly proceed to forget 
all about it. But the memory of horrors associated with 
studying history lingers, and in after life nothing will in- 
duce them to open a book on this subject. Or history has 
been written by the Ph. Deified for the Ph. Deified, gen- 
erally in a language unknown to living men. When an ordi- 
nary person happens across a volume of this type and begins 
reading it, he is at first mystified, then dismayed, and ends 
by giving the book as a gift to a deserving nephew. Now 
and then a Macaulay, a Green, a Michelet, a Treitschke, a 
Mommsen, a Bancroft comes along and writes a history so 
vivid, so full of the life and color that characterize man 
even at his lowest and stupidest that the reader overcomes 
his antipathy for the subject and pursues it with avidity. 

Mr. Wells, by profession a novelist and by temperament 
a reformer, has now essayed the task. In spite of the fact 
that he is not a member of the guild of historians and has 
therefore received no training in what is termed scientific 
history, he is nevertheless in many ways remarkably well 
qualified for it. In the first place, he has a strong, subtle, 
and profound sense of human relationships. Few men of 
our day have so keen a realization of the forces in life that 
make or mar individuals and societies. In the second place, 
Mr. Wells possesses unusual powers of imagination, an 
essential gift in one who essays to write history, for it 
takes imagination to see reality. The unimaginative see 
only forms, appearances, and semblances, never reality. 
Finally, Mr. Wells can write superlatively well. A reader 
can rest assured as he takes up these two rather large vol- 
umes that they will hold his attention throughout. 

To Mr. Wells, as to many other thoughtful men, the World 
War and the class wars that followed in its wake revealed 
a civilization sick unto death. <A true lover of mankind, he 
was moved to inquire into the origin of the dreadful disease 
that brought about the world tragedy. He came to the 
conclusion that the trouble lay primarily in the fact that his- 
tory has been the handmaid of narrow nationalisms, re- 
ligious bigotry, stupid racialism, and cultural arrogance 
that fostered suspicions and bred hatreds; and that “there 
can be no common peace and prosperity without common 
historical ideas.” Thereupon Mr. Wells determined to be- 
come the propagandist for mankind by writing a universal 
history from the time, about half a million years ago, when 
the earth was a flaring mass of matter without life, to the 
present day. 

The “Outline” is a history with a new point of view, Mr. 





Wells’s own. Briefly, it is this: All mankind has a common 
origin and heritage, has traveled along a common path, and 
is nearing a common goal. Being conscious of this, it has 
tried “to create and develop a common consciousness and a 
common stock of knowledge which may serve and illuminate 
that purpose.” History in this sense becomes “the common 
adventure of all mankind” in search of social and interna- 
tional peace through a mitigation of the rights and privi- 
leges of nations and of property. Mr. Wells’s history “deals 
with ages, and races, and nations where the ordinary his- 
tory deals with reigns and pedigrees and campaigns.” No 
people, no religion, no country, no period, is overlooked. 
The “Outline” is in spirit and in fact a universal history. 
It concerns itself with Asia and Africa no less than with 
Europe and America;* with Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism no less than with Judaism and Christianity; with 
primitive life no less than with modern; with Hindus, 
Chinese, Persians, and Egyptians no less than with Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans. 

According to Mr. Wells there have been three structural 
ideas in the life of mankind on which the great society of 
the future will be built: (1) science, first identified with 
Herodotus and Aristotle; (2) a universal God of righteous- 
ness, the contribution of the Semites; and (3) a system of 
world polity, first suggested by the empire of Alexander the 
Great. Mr. Wells has envisaged the path of civilizatien. 
Civilization arose as a “community of obedience,” subject 
to priests, lords, and kings, and has progressed towards a 
“community of will,” self-determining, democratic, free. 
The American revolution, he declares, was the first great 
positive and successful step toward the foundation of a 
“community of will,” for it repudiated the ancient forms 
of authority, king, priest, and lord. The great repudiation 
was of course the French Revolution. 

So gigantic a task as Mr. Wells set before himself would 
require the industry of a Ranke, the versatility of a Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the learning of a Mommsen, and the style of 
a Macaulay; in short, universal genius of the highest order. 
Mr. Wells, having a sense of humor, knows his limitations. 
He has modestly avowed them and has sought advice and 
assistance from many experts in various fields, the chief be- 
ing Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray. The “Outline” is profusely illustrated with 
interesting and original maps, diagrams, and drawings by 
Mr. J. F. Horrabin. One of the unusual features of the 
book is the heckling, in true English fashion, of the text 
by the footnotes. It is the tradition for footnotes to mur- 
mur approval to whatever the text is pleased to say; in 
this history they shout defiance at the text. Mr. Wells’s 
advisers, who wrote and signed most of the footnotes, use 
this method of disagreeing with him. Sometimes he de- 
scends to the footnotes to engage in a bout with his critics. 
All this is quite diverting and gay, and for once the reader 
will enjoy reading footnotes. 

The “Outline” contains nothing original except the point 
of view and method of treatment. Mr. Wells does not claim 


*Mr. Wells completely omits Africa south of the Sahara 
previous to the middle of the nineteenth century.—E. H. G. 
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to have discovered new material or to have discredited old 
material. Everything in his book is accessible elsewhere. 
Universal histories, too, are not new; they were the fashion 
in the eighteenth century and even earlier. But his is the 
first book, and, so far as I know, the only one, that is a 
universal history with a distinctly modern point of view 
and that has utilized and has brought to bear upon its thesis 
the accumulated riches of modern scholarship in the related 
sciences of geology, biology, archaeology, ethnology, soci- 
ology, comparative religions, economics, and _ political 
science. 

At this point it is important to inquire on what basis 
Mr. Wells solved the problem of selection. Every writer of 
history is confronted with this vexing problem. What shall 
he select from the enormous mass of material that consti- 
tutes human history? What shall be excluded? What shall 
be emphasized? What shall be minimized? The manner in 
which historians react to these problems varies with their 
point of view, their traditions, their education, their milieu, 
their temperament, and especially with the spirit of the 
age in which they live. Every age rewrites history to suit 
itself, because interpretation of history changes with in- 
crease of knowledge and with a better understanding of that 
curious being called Man. We of today understand the 
ancient Greeks far better than did Pericles because we know 
more of human psychology than he did.* In a sense the 
historian may be considered a social psychoanalyst, for he 
brings to the surface the unconscious motives and forces 
that have caused profound changes in human affairs. Those 
who write history with the view to merely explaining the 
past are not historians but antiquarians. A true historian 
studies the past with a view primarily to explaining the 
present, and not infrequently does he use the present to 
throw light on the past. Now, what was Mr. Wells’s basis 
of selection? In his case the question is all the more im- 
portant because he had to encompass half a million years 
of world history in two volumes. His answer is in itself 
no small contribution. His purpose is to include and to 
emphasize only those events in the past that have a bearing 
on the future. Readers of Mr. Wells’s books know that, in 
his great quest to fathom the mystery of life, his eyes have 
always been turned toward the future. He never tires of 
reiterating the sentiment that the chief business of mankind 
ought to be to prepare itself, its ideals, and its institutions 
for the great future that is approaching. This point of 
view animates and distinguishes the “Outline.” 

The book possesses another unique quality, its intimacy. 
Mr. Wells is the one writer of history who takes the reader 
into his confidence and discusses with him frankly the sig- 
nificance of the great events of the past. History as seen 
through the temperament of Mr. Wells is novel, piquant, 
and entertaining. In reading the “Outline” one seldom 
gets the idea that what is narrated occurred far away and 
long ago. Mr. Wells has no sense of time, for he discusses 
events in the remote past as if they were still happening. 
All ages are contemporary with Mr. Wells. This gives 
vividness to his story and truthfulness, too; for let it not 
be forgotten that the dead we have always with us. 








* Doubtless we understand what we now want to know about 
the ancient Grecks better than Pericles would if he returned to 
this fantastic planet. But I suspect we might find it as difficult 
to manipulate an election in ancient Athens—if we had a chance 
—as Pericles ever did.—C. V. D. 








II 

300k I tells the story of the origin of the world. Ina 
style so simple and lucid that a child can understand it, he 
describes the Record of the Rocks, the changes of climate, 
the formation of the earth's surface, the first appearance 
of life, the origin of species, and finally the Age of Mam- 
Mr. Wells's early scientific training has stood him 
in good stead. 
in this field, for he moves easily among his materials. The 


mals. 
He has evidently read widely and deeply 


reader is held in breathless suspense as the thrilling tale 
is told of thousands of years of which the record, though so 
slight, is yet so significant. 

Book II is, if anything, still more fascinating. It alone 
is worth the price of the two volumes. It tells the story of 
the origin and development of the human race, from our 
ape-like ancestor through the Heidelberg, Piltdown, Nean- 
derthal, and Cro-Magnon types to present man. Mr. Wells 
possesses a scientific imagination of a high order. He re- 
constructs in a marvelous way the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Ages with their inhabitants, tools, architecture, and art. 
He then tells of the origin of races, of ayriculture, of herd- 
ing, and of trade. 
primitive man, and describes the origin of thought, of svm- 
bols, of legends, of religion, and of the various lanyuayes 

300k III, on the Dawn of History, keeps up the pace 
It deals with the first civilizations, Sumerian, Assyrian 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Hindu, and Chinese; with the mari 
time and trading people of the Aeyean, the Cretans, Tro 
jans, Phoenicians, and Homeric Greeks. There is a short 
but remarkably clear chapter on the origin and importance 
of writing. Mr. Wells traces writing through the picture, 
the syllable, and finally to the alphabet stage 


Finally he reconstructs the mind of 


With the 
coming of the written word, “verbal tradition which had 
hitherto changed from age to age, began to be fixed. Men 
separated by hundreds of miles could now comm 
their thoughts. An increasing number of human beings 
began to share a common written knowledye and a common 
sense of a past and a future. 
larger operation in which hundreds of minds in dif 


inicate 


Human thinking became a 


places and different ages could react upon each other.’ 

How the priest and king came into history is the next 
theme. There is a bare suggestion that the forerunner 
of both was the Paleolithic Old Man of the Tribe,* dreaded 
not only in life as the master but dreaded as well after 
death, so that his spirit had to be propitiated. He had cared 
for the tribe when alive; he no doubt would care for it 
when dead! He was the spirit of authority. Perhaps a 
god! Ideas that once have lived never really die. They live 
on as taboos, conventions, traditions, reverences, and “sweet 
remembrances.” Book III ends with the story of the com- 
mon man. It tells the origin of castes, trades, professions 
guilds, slavery, and free labor. 

With Book IV, on Judea, Greece, and India, the “Out- 
line” enters the field of history proper. Here Mr. Wells 
treats of familiar things in a quite unfamiliar manner. He 
has no great admiration for David and Solomon, both of 
whom are pictured as cruel, treacherous, and bloody Eastern 
monarchs. “It is,” he writes, “a startling tribute to the 
power of the written assertion over realities in men’s minds 


*Carveth Read argues that magic was originally employed 
by the leaders of the human hunting pack when they had be 
come too feeble to run with the pack but still desired to keep 
up their prestige.—C, V. D. The Middle Ages employed priest 
craft, more recent times employ propaganda. The processes 
and motivations are identien].—E. H. G. 
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that the Bible narrative has imposed, not only upon the 
Christian, but upon the Moslem world, the belief that King 
Solomon was not only one of the most magnificent but one 
of the wisest of men.” 

Four chapters are devoted to the Greeks, whom Mr. 
Wells greatly admires as the first truly modern men be- 
cause they were scientific and skeptical. Much valuable 
space is given to the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. Many trivial incidents and personalities are 
dwelt upon because of their picturesqueness. Croesus gets 
fully six pages and Socrates only two.* On the whole the 
chapter on Greek thought is not up to the mark. Of Alex- 
ander the Great Mr. Wells has a low opinion. Demoralized 
as a child by his mother, Alexander grew up to be insanely 
egotistical. He did nothing directly of any permanent 
value. As for Hellenizing the East, all he did was to wander 
aimlessly through the region, fighting any one who came his 
way and for no particular reason. Both as statesman and 
soldier, Alexander’s father, Philip, was much his superior. 
Alexander is “nothing but a personal legend,” his greatness 
en invention of historians. About the only thing that he 
did bequeath to posterity is the custom of shaving one’s 
face, which he initiated because he was enamored of his own 
youthful loveliness. Mr. Wells has small respect for “Heroes 
vf History,” especially if they happen to be conquerors, 
and his opinion of Alexander, just stated, is certainly enter- 
taining and perhaps correct. 

Alexandria as the seat of culture achieved, for a time, 
notable intellectual triumphs. Soon, however, wisdom fled 
from the great city on the Nile “and left pedantry behind. 
For the use of books was substituted worship of books’; 
and a new type of man appeared, “shy, eccentric, imprac- 
tical, incapable of essentials, strangely fierce upon triviali- 
ties of literary detail, as bitterly jealous of the colleague 
within as of the unlearned without, the bent Scholarly Man. 

He was a sort of by-product of the intellectual 
»rocess of mankind.” Alexandria’s degeneracy proceeded 
space; and from being a beacon light of learning she be- 
eqame a “factory of religions.” 

One of the best chapters, if not the best, in the “Outline” 
is that on Buddhism. Strangely enough, Mr. Wells is at his 
best when dealing with science and religion. The story of 
the life of Gautama is told with thrilling eloquence and 
fine appreciation. Gautama’s teachings, Mr. Wells declares, 
are in “closest harmony with modern ideas” and are indis- 
putably “the achievement of one of the most penetrating in- 
relligences the world has ever known.” He corrects the com- 
mon misconception that Nirvana is a state of complete an- 
vihilation by explaining that it is a state of serenity of soul 
which comes to one who is absorbed in something greater 
than himself. Mr. Wells is lost in admiration for Gautama’s 
doctrine, which he identifies with the teaching of history as 
presented by the “Outline. However, Buddhism gathered 
corruption as it spread, so that today the ideals of Gau- 
tema are fairly smothered in a hideous mass of idolatry, 
superstition, and sacerdotalism. The teachings of a master 
corrupted by his disciples, who are apt to be 


” 


are generally 
enthusiastic and undiscriminating propagandists, eager to 
epread the faith at all costs. “Men who would scorn to tell 
a lie in everyday life,” writes Mr. Wells, “will become un- 
scrupulous cheats and liars when they have given themselves 


* But Socrates was surely picturesque enough.—C. V. D. 











up to propagandist work.” Who has not met them these 


last years! 


III 


With the chapter on Buddhism the “Outline” reaches its 
high-water mark. From thence on, a startling change is 
noticeable. And the change is for the worse. There is no 
longer, as in the first volume, the sure touch and firm grasp 
that comes from knowledge accumulated and digested.* Mr. 
Wells now moves uneasily among his materials, which he has 
annexed from encyclopedia articles and a few simple manu- 
als. Although he makes comparatively few downright errors, 
his story of the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, and Mod- 
ern Times is tragically disappointing in view of the hopes 
he has raised in the earlier sections. The second volume is 
disfigured by insufficient knowledge and bad judgment, 
gaucheries, prejudice, and even pettiness, sometimes to a 
degree that is positively shocking.t There seems to be no 
rhyme or reason for the inclusion of some things and the ex- 
clusion of others except the author’s whims. In short, there 
is no basis of selection of any kind that I can see. The 
various periods and countries are badly integrated, and the 
reader loses sight completely of the great path that humanity 
has traveled since its appearance on the earth. 

Book V is the history of the Roman Empire. As may be 
expected, the children of Mars fare badly at the hands of the 
anti-militarist Mr. Wells. The Romans were brutal “Nean- 
derthal men,” incurious, unimaginative, and intellectually 
far inferior to the Greeks. The Roman Empire was “a 
colossally ignorant and unimaginative empire.” It foresaw 
nothing. It had no conception of statecraft. It was a gi- 
gantic bureaucracy only, that taxed and kept the peace. Its 
inhabitants, both rich and poor, led dreary lives, which ex- 
plains their delight in the savage conflicts of the arena. 
Even though one may dislike the Romans, the fact neverthe- 
less remains that, during a period of six centuries, they did 
unify the Western world and did create a world polity— 
that thing so much desired by Mr. Wells; they did create 
the system of private law upon which modern jurisprudence 
is largely based; they did create an administrative system 
which functions to this day in Latin Europe. 

According to Mr. Wells, the most significant fact in Roman 
history is the increasing use of money, making capital fluid 
and free. This led to speculation and the rise of a money 
power, which became the efficient helpmeet of the military. 
Mr. Wells thinks the Roman system was “a crude antici- 
pation of our own,” with its machine politics and profes- 
sional politicians, class conflicts, mobs, wire-pullers, ‘“com- 
mon people,” reformers, political corruption, capitalism, and 
the “science of thwarting the common man.” He tells the 
story of the Gracchi, and of how they were energetically 
massacred by the “champions of law and order.” All this is 
highly suggestive. 

Mr. Wells’s judgment of famous Romans is amusing, to 
say the least. The picture that he draws of Cato the Censor 
would lead one te believe that that austere worthy fairly 
reeked with morals and was therefore full of hatred and all 
uncharitableness for the gentle and joyous things of life. 
Julius Caesar’s greatness, Mr. Wells firmly believes, is 
purely the invention of historians, who magnify and dress 
him up “for the admiration of careless and uncritical read- 





* The mass of material is of course greater and more conflict- 
ing.—E. H. G. 


+ This is an overstatement.—E. H. G. 
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ers.” According to our author, Caesar was a Roman poli- 
tician, rich, corrupt, and dissolute. Like Clodius and Cati- 
line he was a vulgar schemer and conspirator, only shrewder 
and more crafty than they. At no time did he show any 
symptoms of greatness either of mind or character. At the 
very zenith of his power, Caesar was much more interested 
in Cleopatra than in Romanizing the world.* This belittling 
of Caesar, as of Alexander, is due to Mr. Wells’s intense 
dislike of conquerors and the homage that is paid them. 

I was astounded to find that Mr. Wells has swallowed 
—hook, worm, and sinker—the legend of the “Fall” of Rome, 
now long exploded.t He characterizes the invasion of the 
German barbarians as a “conquest of the Empire” which 
“crumpled up.” He does not seem to understand that what 
he calls the “Fall” was a long process of decay and absorp- 
tion. The cause of the “Fall,” he writes, was the stupidity 
and “incuriousness” of the Romans. He gives us no evidence 
of being aware of the vast social changes that were taking 
place during the fourth and fifth centuries, the silent eco- 
nomic massacre of the lower middle classes, the sinking of 
the free laborers to a condition of serfdom, the race suicide— 
phenomena that surely offer some explanation for the decay 
of the Roman world. 

Book VI deals with Christianity, Islam, and the Middle 
Ages. Naturally one is interested in what the author of 
“First and Last Things” has to say on the religion of his 
fathers and of his contemporaries. The “Outline” narrates 
the life of Christ in a tone that is reverent and “correct.” 
There is no such thrilling eloquence, however, as there is in 
the description of Gautama.}t Jesus, according to Mr. Wells, 
was a social revolutionist who attacked the rights of prop- 
erty. Did he not say that it was easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
Heaven? Jesus was therefore a Christian Socialist, His 
vision of the Kingdom of God on earth, communism. This 
view is held by many devout Christians whose conscience is 
disturbed by the jungle morality of the present social order. 
They are those naive and wistful social reformers who would 
fain enfold hard and cold economics in the soft and warm 
arms of religion. Yet nowhere in the Gospels can one dis- 
cover that Christ was opposed to property rights as such. 
He realized clearly enough that the possession of wealth en- 
tails many duties, responsibilities, and petty annoyances 
that devour time and thought and thereby hinder one’s 
spiritual development. It was therefore easier for those 


free from such hindrances, the poor, to gain salvation. 


Christ believed, too, that all those who had relatives would 
find difficulty in gaining the Kingdom of Heaven. Did He 
not say “And everyone that hath forsaken houses or 
brethren or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands for my name’s sake shall receive an hundred 
fold and shall inherit everlasting life’? Does this mean 
that Christ desired the abolition of relatives? It simply 
means that a man who is burdened with family cares is 
annoyed and distracted in so many ways that he is hindered 
in his spiritual development. 








o would rather trust Mr. Shaw on this point than Mr. Wells. 
—C. V. D. 

+ Yet he appears to know the work of James Harvey Robin- 
son, who helped set off the explosion and bury the remains.— 
Cc. V. D. 

t Any teacher will understand that Mr. Wells talks eloquently 
about Buddha and less so about Christ because Mr. Wells has 
just discovered Buddha in the preparation of this book, whereas 
in a general way he must have long been familiar with Christ’s 
words and deeds.—C. V. D. 





Christianity, says Mr. Wells, diverged from the pure 
Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth almost from the beginning. He 
has severe things to say of St. Paul as a preacher “of the 
ancient religion of priest and altar and propitiary blood- 
shed.” Soon there came accretions from Mithraism and 
from the Isis cult of Egypt. Finally there came the dogma 
of the Trinity which to Mr. Wells was “a disastrous ebulli- 
tion of the human mind” leading to bitter schisms that rent 
the Church. “Men who quarreled over business affairs,” he 
writes, “wives who wished to annoy their husbands, de- 
veloped antagonistic views on this exalted them« Further 
on in the book he goes on to say that in time “the gory for 
finger of the Etruscan pontifex maximus 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth; the mental complexity of 
the Alexandrian Greek entanyled them.” So deeply hostile 
is Mr. Wells to Christianity that when he does say som 


emphasized the 


thing nice about it he says something which is erroneous 
He repeats the common fallacy that Christi 
to slavery and brought about its abolition. 


The story of Christianity’s rival as a world religion, M 


anity was opposed 


an ti 


hammedanism, is told next. Mr. Wells's opinion of Mohs 
med is that he was “vain, evotistical, tyrannous, and a self 
deceiver.” Although not an impostor, he was “diplomati 


treacherous, ruthless, or compromising as the occa n re 


quired.” But though its founder was at once a knave and 3 
fool, Mr. Wells assures us that Islam was superior to boti 
Judaism and Christianity. ‘“‘Against it,” he writes, “were 
pitted Judaism, which had made a racia) hoard of God; 
Christianity talking and preaching endlessly now of trint 
ties, doctrines, and heresies no ordinary man ild make 
head or tail of.” Islam, we are assured, “was full of the 
spirit of kindliness, generosity, and brotherhood; it waa e 
simple and understandable religion; it was instinct with the 


chivalrous sentiment of the desert.” It was truly a pure 
religion, “without any ambiguous symbolism, without ans 
darkening of altars or chanting of priests.” All: 
tainly more successful than Jehovah, Christ, or Buddha in 
keeping his followers to the pure and holy path, for “ne 
loophole was left for tne sacrificial priest of the old dis 
pensation to come back into the new faith.” Mr. Wells’s 
ideas of Mohammedanism are what Alice in Wonderland 


ih was cer 


would call “imaginotions.” His enthusiasm for Islam is 
understandable, however, for its vast embrace of millions 
of all sorts of races and tribes marks a great step in the 
advance of the unity of mankind, the goal of all human 
history. 

Mr. Wells then betakes himself to the Midd!e Ages. The 
greatness of the hero of the period, Charlemagne, another 
warrior-statesman, posterity has vreatly exagyerated, Mr 
Wells assures us. Charlemagne was the first of the imita- 
tion Caesars of which William II wae the las 
in this chapter, or in any other, is there an adequate de 
scription of feudal society; there are a few loose pars 
The Crusades, on the other hand, receive 


4 aa | 
swownere 


graphs about it. 
adequate treatment. 
and he describes these romantic popular outpourings with 
spirit and insight. 

In the Papal Empire of Innocent III our author seez 
two things that attract him mightily: (1) the effort to 
unify Western Europe on a spiritual basis and bring int 
being the world City of God; and (2) 
of a government “ruling men through the educated co- 
ordination of their minds in a common conception of 
human history and human destiny.” But the Church 


Mr. Wells has a sense for movementa 


the conception 
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failed to realize these ideals, partly because she was not 
whole-hearted and persistent in her efforts; and partly be- 
cause those in control desired worldly power too much and 
became tyrannical. The Church was governed by “old men, 
habituated to a political struggle for immediate ends and 
no longer capable of world-wide views.” These rulers were 
“shrewd, pompous, irascible, and rather malignant old 
men,” who frowned upon all knowledge and all thinking 
except their own. Their intolerance was not inspired by 
conviction but “by a scarcely disguised contempt for the 
intelligence and mental dignity of the common man.” But, 
one might add, the Catholic Church was not the only insti- 
tution of that time, or for that matter of any time, that 
was afflicted with irascible old men. 

Book VII contains two surprising chapters. The one on 
the Mongols is surprising because it is dull. It is the only 
dull chapter in the two volumes. It is a tedious recital of 
Tartar raids and Tartar dynasties. The other chapter deals 
with the Renaissance and the Protestant Revolution. It is 
surprising because there is so little of the Renaissance and 
of Protestantism in it. Petrarch, Erasmus, Sir Thomas 
More, and the great artists remain unhonored and unsung: 
for they are barely mentioned. There is a poor description 
of medieval scholasticism, little or nothing of humanism, 
and a fairly good account of the scientific aspect of the 
Renaissance. I searched for the origins of Protestantism, 
and after a great effort I found a few lines about Martin 
Luther tucked away in the corner of a long dissertation on 
Charles V, a monarch whom Mr. Wells considers common- 
place, with a “thick upper lip and long clumsy chin.” 
Searcely a word is to be found about Calvin, Knox, Zwingli, 
and Cranmer. All the space that poor Queen Elizabeth 
gets is that she is “among those present” in a list of Tudor 
monarchs. But let that good lady not worry. Shakespeare 
has escaped Mr. Wells’s notice altogether.* Much space is 
devoted to Machiavelli, Charles V, Francis I, and Loyola. 

The reader now encounters long digressions that point 
in every direction. One of these is interesting and impor- 
tant. It is on education. Because the Roman Empire failed 
to establish a system of popular education, it did not de- 
velop what Mr. Wells suggestively calls “educational gov- 
ernment”; and therefore it had to rely upon political and 
military government. The written word meant nothing to 
the average man of ancient times. Owing to this lack. of 
popular education, ancient civilization was “a light in a 
dark lantern.” It was Christianity that first relied suc- 
cessfully upon the power of the written word “to link great 
multitudes of diverse men together in common enterprises.” 
Islam later imitated Christianity. By establishing schools 
for popular teaching the Catholic Church grasped the idea 
of educational government, the ideal of the future. What 
was lacking was the means to get knowledge and informa- 
tion so that this new type of government could function. 
That came with printing. Mr. Wells cannot overemphasize 
the importance of printing. In a highly interesting and 
instructive manner he explains how “paper liberated the 
human mind,” causing the spread of knowledge so that “it 
ceased to be the privilege of a favored minority.” All mod- 
ern progress and all hope for the future are inevitably 
bound up with the printed page. 


* Except in a footnote by another hand. So, however, has 
Dante, and so has Tolstoy; Cervantes is barely mentioned as 
among those present at the battle of Lepanto; and Goethe ap- 
nears only once—as an admirer of the scientific attainments of 
Marat; Rabelais and Spinoza do not appear at all.—C. V. D. 


IV 


Book VIII concerns itself with the period from the seven- 
teenth century to the year 1920. The leading theme is the 
development of the “Great Power” idea and its evil influence 
upon humanity. It was, Mr. Wells believes, responsible 
for the dynastic wars of the seveateenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the English, American, and French Revolutions, 
the nationalistic wars of the nineteenth century, and the 
World War of 1914. According to Mr. Wells the modern 
state was a disastrous humbug that ousted Christianity as 
the chief religion in the Western World. At every oppor- 
tunity he fires volleys of destructive criticism and withering 
sarcasm at the cult of nationalism, man’s real, living god. 
A nation he defines as “in effect any assembly, mixture, 


or confusion of people which is either afflicted by or wishes . 


to be afflicted by a foreign office of its own in order that 
it should behave collectively as if it alone constituted hu- 
manity.”* He denounces this “megalomaniac nationalism,” 
and pleads for a “natural political map of the world.” This 
should be drawn by a commission of ethnologists, geog- 
raphers, and sociologists instead of by scheming and in- 
triguing diplomats, who settle little and unsettle much. To 
Mr. Wells nationalism is reactionary because the idea of a 


world state “was already in the world two thousand years . 


ago, never more to leave it.” Mr. Wells utterly fails to see 
that nationalism is not an idea that one can eliminate by 
merely taking thought. It is a sentiment that expresses 
the desire of a community to live its own life in its own 
way, unhampered by restrictions imposed by autocrats or 
by outsiders. (By the way, was not Mr. Wells himself a 
hundred per cent Britisher during the War?+) National- 
ism and democracy are one and inseparable. Had there 
been no subject nations there would have been no national- 
ism.¢ Instead of being reactionary, it was the revolutionary 
force of the nineteenth century; and it is one of the great 
progressive forces of our day. Consider India, China, Ire- 
land, Egypt. Imperialism, the very antithesis of national- 
ism, is what has brought so much woe to the world. 
Incomparably the worst part of the “Outline” is that 
which deals with the French Revolution. Being totally de- 
void of any knowledge or understanding of this great move- 
ment, Mr. Wells naturally turns for support to Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution.” Six precious pages are given to Car- 
lylian gabble about marching women, Marat-in-the-bath- 
tub, and similar sensational episodes; and only a few para- 
graphs to the tremendous work of the National Assembly 
that completely transformed France from a feudal to 2 
modern state. Why is Carlyle’s “French Revolution” con- 
sidered a great work of “literature”? I am sure that I do 
not know. I have tried several times to read it, but I have 
never got very far. This famous book is hardly more than 
an endless series of disconnected ejaculations, emitted by 
the dyspeptic philosopher who was the greatest bore in al! 
Christendom.§ Mr. Wells actually says that England was 
a “prospective ally” of the French Revolution because of the 
sympathies of the English liberals with the movement, but 
the French lost this “prospective ally” by foolishly declaring 
war upon England. Could there be any poorer judgment? 
Of course the true cause of the French Revolution was the 








* This and enough other definitions in the book have a strangely 
eighteenth-century ring. Both Dr. Johnson and Voltaire knew 
how to make definition a method of argument.—C. V. D. 

+ He was.—C. V. D. 
t This is too broadly stated.—C. V. D. 
§ But Hegel lived in Christendom.—C. V. D. 
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“Great Power” game. It would take real ability to write a 
chapter on the French Revolution worse than this. 

Mr. Wells’s description of Napoleon is the most enter- 
taining part of the “Outline.” There is a laugh in every 
line. The reader must not expect a study of the Napoleonic 
period, military, political, or social. There is nothing there 
worthy of serious notice. The interest in the chapter lies 
entirely in Mr. Wells’s view of Napoleon himself. He is 
“down on” the Man of Destiny, obviously for the same 
reason that he is “down on” Alexander, Caesar, and Charle- 
magne. Napoleon was a soldier and no soldier could possibly 
have been a truly great man. Mr. Wells considers Talley- 
rand an abler statesman than Napoleon; Moreau and Hoche, 
abler generals; Czar Alexander I had finer imagination. 
Mr. Wells also opines that Napoleon III was ‘fa much more 
supple and intelligent man” than his uncle. This is too 
much for Ernest Barker, who shouts from the footnotes 
that “this is a paradox to which I cannot subscribe. Please 
put me down as convinced of the opposite.” “Even re- 
garded as a pest,” pursues the imperturbable Mr. Wells, 
“Napoleon was not of supreme rank; he killed far fewer 
people than the influenza epidemic of 1918.” His victories 
were due to the fact that he was “marvelously lucky” in his 
“flounderings”; his diplomatic triumphs were due to “good 
fortune.” Napoleon’s career was the “raid of an intolera- 
ble egotist across the disordered beginning of a new time’; 
“his little imitative imagination was full of a deep cunning 
dream of being Caesar all over again.” He had wonderful 
opportunities for creating a new world; and “there lacked 
nothing to this great occasion but a noble imagination, and 
failing that Napoleon could do no more than strut upon the 
crest of this great mountain of opportunity like a cockerel 
on a dunghill.” 

Moreover, nobody loved Napoleon. And he loved nobody. 
Why is there the enormous cult of Napoleon, asks Mr. 
Wells. Because “he was, as few men are or dare to be, a 
scoundrel, bright and complete.” Mr. Wells thereupon pro- 
ceeds to develop a theory of human nature that would have 
brought a smile of satisfaction to the thin, sardonic lips 
of the Corsican. It is this: Most men are scoundrels at 
heart. They regret their good deeds and find secret satis- 
faction in their unpunished bad ones. They haven’t the 
courage to proclaim their wickedness openly but cover it 
up with moral self-justification. But Napoleon was “direct.” 
He did outrageous things openly, shamelessly, and he ac- 
tually boasted of his lack of scruple. ‘There lies his fasci- 
nation.” The average man beholds in Napoleon the one per- 
son in history who dared do evil. And so the average man 
is lost in admiration for one greater and worse than himself. 

Doubtless historians are much to blame for the glorifi- 
cation of military heroes. To an extent not realized by the 
average person it is the historians who make history. And 
they have elected to glorify conquerors and to endow them 
with virtues and abilities that these great ones did not 
possess. In this the historians have sinned grievously, and 
the evil that they do lives after them. So one can almost 
sympathize with Mr. Wells’s violent belittling of Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon. But he carries it to absurd lengths, 
and his judgment of these worthies is even more fantastic 
and unreal than that of their glorifiers.* 





* What Mr. Wells means is that these great conquerors were 
nuisances. This is largely true. But he cannot see that they 
were also great men, because he has the quaint moralistic way 
of belittling things he himself does not like.—C. V. D. 





V 

The account of the nineteenth century opens with a de- 
scription of the Industrial Revolution which is good; but it 
is not as good as might be expected from Mr. Wells, who 
all his life has been interested in matters social and eco- 
nomic. What follows this account it is hard for me to state 
exactly. There is little in it, political, economic, or cul- 
tural, that I recognize as nineteenth-century history. The 
unification of Germany and of Italy vet a nonchalant page 
or two; the reform movements in England hardly a mention; 
the United States barely a page. 
tria, and Spain, there is little that is worth noting; not a 
word of industrial Germany or England; nothing about se- 
cial legislation; nothing about the relation of church and 


Of France, Russia, Aus- 


state; nothing of literature and art. For Mr. Wells, Maz- 
zini, John Bright, and Gambetta never lived; and Bismarck, 
Disraeli, and Cavour barely existed. 
about the woman’s movement; and for this omission I leave 
the author of “Ann Veronica” to the tender mercies of th 
psychoanalysts. 

What then is the chapter, a hundred pages long, about? 
It is all about Mr. Well Mr. Wells’s view of this, of that. 
and of the other person or thing. and diyres 
sions from digressions devour most of the precious pages 
As I am especially interested in the nineteenth century I 
was dismayed. 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Wells did have in mind an 


There is not a word 


Divression 4 


I read the chapter over ayain and finally 


original way of treating this period: to make a study of 
Darwin, Marx, and Gladstone as the truly great personali- 
ties of the century. The selection is a happy one. With 


these personalities as a basis he could have written a study 
of the scientific, the revolutionary, and the liberal move 
ments of the period that would have been original and pro- 
found. But he fails utterly. 

There is a fairly good description of the inf! 
Darwinism, though it is not brought up to date. 
ample, Mr. Wells wholly overlooks the recent criticisms of 
the doctrine of “natural selection.” He shows how Dar- 
winism was perverted by Kiplingism; and he actually de- 
votes a whole page to “Stalky and Co.” to explain how Kip 
ling led the “children of the middle and upper class British 
public back to the Jungle to learn ‘the law.’” Nothing 
more does the author tell us about the progress of science 
during the nineteenth century. 

The explanation of socialism is scrappy and totally im 
adequate. Mr. Wells devotes four pages to Robert Owen 
and not a word to Saint-Simon or Fourier! To Karl Marx 
and his ideas he devotes a page, and a very poor page. From 
the “Outline” one can get almost no idea of the meaning of 
Marxism, now of overshadowing interest to the world. 
Mr. Wells fights shy of Marx. For a moment he hovers over 
Marx’s beard, and then flees, fearful of being entangled in 
that vast, “uneventful” growth. 

No sooner does the “Outline” mention the name of Glad- 
stone than the author lashes himself into a fury and fails 
upon that mirror of Christian statesmanship with hammer 
and tongs. He calls Gladstone a profoundly ignorant man, 
who “was educated at Eton College, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and his mind never recovered from the process.” 
The description of Gladstone is unforgetable: “He was a 
white-faced, black-haired man of incredible energy, with 
eyes like an eagle’s, wrath almost divine, and the ‘finest 
baritone voice in Europe.’” Mr. Wells brings a strange 
accusation against Gladstone, namely, that he made “na- 
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tionality his guiding political principle.” In spite of the 
fact that, at this charge, Ernest Barker and Gilbert Murray 
fire volleys of protests from the footnotes, Mr. Wells con- 
tinues to belabor Gladstone with undiminished zeal. 

We now come to Ireland. At the hand of Mr. Wells Ire- 
land fares badly indeed. His treatment of the Irish Ques- 
tion is pervaded by a marked anti-Irish bias. Whenever 
ireland comes into the “Outline” she comes in for a sound 
drubbing. Mr. Wells reproaches the Irish for having “a 
long memory for their own wrongs” and actually condones 
England’s indifference. He slides over and even excuses 
Cromwell's massacres. The great loss of population in Ire- 
land during the nineteenth century he lays to the over- 
cultivation of the potato; and he says nothing of English 
landlordism with its “rack-renting” and of the savage perse- 
cution of the Irish. Now and then the readers of the “Out- 
line” will be astonished at exhibitions of prejudice, strange 
indeed in a man like Mr. Wells, whose outlook is as wide as 
the world itself.* He unmistakably dislikes the “dark 
whites,” or Mediterranean peoples, and greatly admires the 
“Nordic” races, or northern Europeans. This comes out very 
strongly in his treatment of the Irish who, he says, are “of 
the dark ‘Mediterranean’ strain, pre-Nordic and pre- 
Aryan.” The “dark whites” are inclined to be superstitious, 
but the “Nordics” are free, bold, and rational. ‘The English 
were naturally a non-sacerdotal people; they had the North- 
man’s dislike for and disbelief in priests’; but the Irish 
“found the priest congenial.” 

Mr. Wells’s hostility to the Irish is evident in his com- 
ment on the first Home Rule Bill. “In many respects,” he 
writes, “it was a faulty and dangerous proposal, and it 
provided no satisfactory assurances to the Protestant Irish, 
and especially the Ulster Protestants, of protection against 
possible injuries from the priest-ridden illiterates of the 
south. This may have been a fancied danger, but these fears 
should have been respected.” ‘“Priest-ridden” is a term 
of reproach that Mr. Wells more than once hurls at the 
Irish. His deep dislike of the latter prevents him from 
understanding the true nature of the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church in Ireland, which is as much national as re- 
ligious. For many centuries the Irish were a mutilated 
people, mutilated alike in body and in mind. In the dread- 
ful Irish past it was the Catholic priesthood that kept alive 
among them the consciousness that they were human beings 
with immortal souls. That the Irish emerged in the nine- 
teenth century in recognizable human form was in no small 
degree due to the Church.t 

At last we come to the World War. The fundamental 
cause was the “Great Power” game that Europe had been 
playing since the seventeenth century and which now culmi- 
nated in universal slaughter. “All the great states of 
Europe before 1914,” declares Mr. Wells, “were in a condi- 
tion of aggressive nationalism and drifting towards war; 
the government of Germany did but lead in the general 
movement.” He gives a brief and spirited account of the 
war, which he believes could have been ended before 1916, 
had the Allied army chiefs consented to use the tank sooner. 
“But the professional military mind is by necessity an 





*No. Mr. Wells has always had a hundred prejudices. A 


good deal of his brilliant color comes from them.—C. V. D. 

+ It is only fair to add that Mr. Wells does better by the Irish 
when it comes time to record the activities of the unspeakable 
Sir Edward Carson and the unbelievable Sir F. E. Smith. 
Hatred of these unworthies here brings Mr. Wells nearer to the 
Irish—and to the truth.—C. V. D. 








inferior and unimaginative mind; no man of high intellec- 
tual quality would willingly imprison his gifts in such a 
calling.” Mr. Wells’s judgment of the Peace Conference 
follows closely that of Mr. Keynes; for the story of the 
Conference he relies mainly on Mr. Dillon’s gossipy book. 

In Book IX the historian becomes prophet. He climbs to 
the top of a high mountain to view the Promised Land of 
Future Humanity. In the distance, he sees humanity at- 
taining its goal after the long, dreary march through the 
centuries. In one of the most eloquent chapters of the book, 
Man’s Coming of Age, he describes this goal, ‘a world 
league of men,” peaceful and happy. What does Mr. Wells 
the prophet see? 

(1) A world with a common religion, neither Chris- 
tianity, Islam, nor Buddhism, but “religion itself, pure and 
undefiled.” 

(2) A system of world education. 

(3) A world in which there are no armies, no navies, 
and no unemployed. 

(4) A universal organization for scientific research. 

(5) A democratic world government. 

(6) An economic order in which private enterprise ex- 
ploits natural resources no longer as a “robber master” but 
as “a useful, valued, and well-rewarded servant.” 

(7) An honest and efficient electoral system. 

(8) An honest and efficient currency system. 

This world order must inevitably come, for “human his- 
tory becomes more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” The element in the population that will lead 
mankind to the World State is that between the upper and 
the working classes, an element “capable of being aroused 
to a sense not merely of wickedness but of the danger of 
systematic self-seeking in a strained, impoverished, and 
sorely tried world.” This bourgeois éclairé must inaugu- 
rate an educational and religious revival to enlighten all 
classes “by pen and persuasion, in schools and colleges and 
books, and in the highways and byways of public life.” 


. VI 


Is Mr. Wells one of the inmortals? It would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that he has been the most influential 
writer in English of our day. And his influence has not 
been merely literary. He has the power, rare in a novelist, 
of affecting directly and profoundly the political and social 
views of his readers. Then there is that manner of his, 
that spiritual-romantic manner, that invites you to go with 
him in the search for the Holy Grail of social salvation. 
If ever there was a man who viewed society as a spiritual 
organism, that man is Mr. Wells. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the fine spirits among the rising genera- 
tion have looked to him as the prophet of a new and nobler 
order of society. And yet I say, and I say it regretfully, 
that in my opinion Mr. Wells is not an immortal. He will 
not pass into future generations. My reading of the “Out- 
line” has convinced me of it more than ever. In this book, 
as in his others, he shows his fatal weakness. The begin- 
nings of a Wells book are superb, wonderful, inspiring. The 
problem presented is a universal one, and the characters 
approach it with magnificent strides. The reader feels that 
he is about to see a solution of the problem worthy of its 
greatness. Or perhaps Mr. Wells, like Michelangelo and 
Rodin, will leave his creation superbly unfinished, because 
he feels himself inadequate to express the greatness of his 
concepts. But what does take place? When you are about 
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half way through, there is a break; a sudden descent he- 
gins; and the book fizzles out completely in the end. Over 
and over again have I had this sad experience. “Ann 
Veronica” is in revolt against her family and society. She 
runs away from home to live her own life, to save her own 
soul, to earn her own living. In the end, she marries and 
lives happy ever after. Remington in “The New Machia 
velli” is appalled at the human waste and confusion of 
present society. In a “white passion of statecraft” he 
dreams of a new statesmanship that will end this muddle. 
What does he do? He establishes institutions for the En- 
dowment of Motherhood. Stratton in “The Passionate 
Friends” desires to be truly a “world man.” He goes to 
Africa, to Asia, to America to study world problems in 
order to deal efficiently with them. At last he finds a way. 
He establishes an international publishing house that sells 
cheap editions of good books. Trafford in “Marriage” is 4 
great scientist who is driven into commercialism by the 
needs of an extravagant wife. He is distraught, so he and 
his wife go to the wilds of Labrador to think it over. There 
he finds that he cares more for his wife than for anything 
else. He returns home happy, and does—nothing. Lady 
Harman in “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman” resents the 
possessive attitude of her wealthy husband. She has dreams 
of beauty and of freedom, and falls in love with an artistic 
and intellectual friend. She has several daring adventures. 
Suddenly her husband dies. Now she is free. What does 
she do? She devotes her life to the establishment of co- 
operative apartments for the deserving middle class. Job 
Huss in “The Undying Fire” is stricken with misfortune. 
He is ill of cancer; his school burns down; his son is re- 
ported dead. The problem of human suffering is presented, 
truly a great problem. In the end Job Huss recovers; his 
school is rebuilt; and his son turns up alive. Desiring to 
devote his life to the cause of humanity, Huss builds an 
Imperial Institute that will teach people history, geography, 
and ethnology. “The Outline of History” begins in the 
magnificent way that I have described. The plan of the 
book is given in bold strokes. It is to rewrite history so 
that the great purpose of the life of man on earth shall be- 
come evident. At last history has found its true use, to 
discover the future. And what is humanity’s future, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wells’s prophecy? It is a vague, sentimen- 
tal, middle-class, middle-age, Mid-Victorian vision of peace 
and prosperity. What is there in this vision to which 
Samuel Smiles would have objected! Was it for this that 
the hairy ape-man shambled into full humanity! Was this 
to be the outcome 
Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain! 

What ails Mr. Wells? What is the disease that proves 
him mortal? This is what I now propose to diagnose. Mr. 
Wells is a man of extraordinary imagination, extraordinary 
both for its vividness and versatility; it is poetic, scientific, 
religious, social, political, literary. In my opinion he is the 
most highly imaginative* human being now living. But his 
intellect is not extraordinary. Towards the great problems 
of the world his imagination makes a magnificent stride; 
but his intellect cannot keep pace with it. Hence in the 





* This is an historian’s use of the word “imaginative.” A 
critic of any one of the arts would probably use another term. 
Mr. Wells has an enormous fancy, but he lacks the sort of 
creative imagination which can follow a great theme to a great 
conclusion. For this, what is needed is essentially a great 
character. And that Mr. Wells has never exhibited.—C. V. D 








realm of ideas he is suggestive, not creative. He arouses 
he stimulates, he throws out fine hints, he suggests new 
ways of looking at things; but he is utterly incapable of 


being the architect of any new system of thought, be 


political, social, moral, or philosophical. Condemned t 
sterility, he becomes sentimental and half \ 
ever he does succeed in viving birth t n idea, it i 
diately expires in a sigh. What political theories ha 
fashioned comparable to those of Rousseau, Locke, or Mi 
What social theories, comparable to th » Or Ca te 
Saint-Simon? What interpretation of hi 

to that of Buckle or of Marx? Indeed, what char: 7 
fiction has he created that have the ir: 

Bovary, Pere Goriot, Pickwick, An: | Rud 


Becky Sharp, Bergeret, Raskolnikov, Pecksniff, or Tess 
the D’Urbervilles? 

The “Outline,” with all its shortcoming 3 neverthe 
a tour de force such as only a remarkably ver 
like Mr. Wells could have accomplished. It gives a ne 


model for the writing of history, with its magnificent sv 
wide range, deep sympathies, and progr » viewp 
Once immersed in these volumes, students of histor 
less than others will gain an indelible iny » Of yolr 


through a great and abiding experience. ‘Jo read the boos 
is in itself a liberal education.’ 


The Progress of Poetry: France 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


HE effect of war upon creative literature has long heer 
debated among those who think in formulas. Hers 
as elsewhere, facts must be disentangled from word Th 


actual occupation of human slaughter must alu 
or corrupt. But a victory won at moderate cost and w 

a limited national participation in battle and disease ma 
especially if it unites or sets free a gifted people, be 
lowed by an expansion of the creative eneryies. Defea 
on the other hand, if it be not too disastrous, need n 
interrupt a fertile development of the arts. I[*rench litera 
ture, in the years between 1871 and 1905, is marked by 
uninterrupted productivity of the highest character. Ly 
feat neither silenced the older men nor prevented nee 
talents from springing up on all sides. The novel flourished 
the drama held its own; in poetry the Symbolist movement 
succeeded the Parnassien. Today, unhappily, that experience 
counts for little. 


4 enfeebie 


National participation in war is now 
universal, the exhaustion of victory greater than that « 
many historic defeats, and all Continental literature comes 
to us from a confused and desperate world. 

Another factor which the discussion of the interrelation 
of war and art has steadily neglected is that of the sta‘ 
of a given literature immediately before the conflict. Ia 
1914 France was 
period in the entire history of her poetical! literature. Fror 


able to look back upon the most glorious 


the publication of Victor Hugo’s “Orientales” in 1829 to 
that of Henri de Régnier’s “La Sandale ailée” in 1906 few 
years had passed without the appearance of some volume 
of permanently memorable verse. Three great movements, 
the Romantic, the Parnassien, the Symbolist, had followed 
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and overlapped each other. No new one of equal import 


“*It is ‘ne of the great English pamphlets.—C. V. D. 
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was in sight. A great period was closing; the tide was 
going out. 

There was, it may be urged, the poetry of the Neo- 
Catholic reaction. Brunetiére had been followed into the 
Church by Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, and Francis 
Jammes; students in the lycées, we are told, were cooling 
toward Michelet and Renan and inspired by “Téte D’Or” 
and by “Clairiéres dans le Ciel.” And there is no doubt 
that Jammes, at least, is a poet of delicate originality, of 
exact and simple beauty, and also that Péguy’s chant, 
“Heureux ceux qui sont mort,” is the most massive achieve- 
ment in pure poetry that the war wrung from France. 
But it remains true that the Neo-Catholics, whatever their 
popularity with the followers of Delcassé or Barres, scarcely 
touched with their influence the wider world of French 
poetry. That world waited and experimented and became 
more and more eclectic. It seemed to be as unconscious 
of the lithe charm of Paul Fort’s frail Paganism as of the 
obscure, long rhythms of Claudel. It had forgotten the 
resonant humanitarian hope of Verhaeren: 

Héros, savant, artiste, apétre, aventurier, 

Chacun troue a son tour le mur noir des mystéres; 
it seemed not to hear the noble, elegiac harmonies of 
Régnier. 

In all collections of the men who were young in 1914 
the dominant influence is that of older poets. Rhythm and 
imagery betray over and over again the music and the 
vision of Verlaine, of Samain, and even of Rodenbach. 
There are revolts against the pervasive Symbolist influence, 
but they result neither in a new manner nor in a new way 
of seeing things. In 1903 M. Joachim Gasquet announced 
the dawn of a “renaissance classique’; in 1910 M. Jules 
Bois issued a manifesto against “verslibrisme.” Both are 
solid and eloquent writers. But their return to classicism 
stopped at the eighteen-sixties. They are as grave and 
sonorous and pessimistic as Leconte de Lisle himself. We 
hear of an “école de la grace” and discover in its founder 
a quite minor Symbolist; of a new “idéalisme musicale” 
and find M. Paul Castiaux to have indeed written some 
exquisite and exotic verses. But when we learn that he 
“ne s’interesse qu’aux harmonies de son réve,” we know 
that we are back in the dim twilight of the Symbolists. 
The clearer-eyed poets did not deny their literary origin, 
neither the quaintly fantastic Tristan Klingsor nor the 
profoundly reflective Théo Varlet. M. Tancrede de Visan, 
finally, sought to explain the prevalence of a single poetic 
method by declaring that there was no longer any Sym- 
bolist movement, but that the general lyrical attitude 
created by it happened to be in exact conformity with the 
demands of contemporary idealism. He appeals to Bergson 
for proof of the fact that images borrowed from different 
orders of things may converge and direct the consciousness 
to the point at which a new intuition arises, and insists on 
the fact that the phenomena of the inner life can be com- 
municated only in terms of images taken from the world of 
sense. But that is true of all lyrical poetry and leaves un- 
accounted for that precise dwelling with reverie, the passion 
of one’s dreams, never of blood or brain, which characterized 
the greater portion of French poetry as certainly in 1913 as 
it had done in 1895. 

To introduce a new strain into French verse it was 
necessary, then, to turn from dreams to things and from 
one’s self to the world. And such was, in fact, the aim of a 
small group of poets who in 1906 withdrew to the Abbaye 


de Creteil to found and promulgate a new poetry. The 
poets were Charles Vildrac, René Arcos, Georges Duhamel, 
Albert Mercerau, and Henri Martin Barzan. Their prin- 
ciples and their experiment were supported by Georges 
Cheneviére, P. J. Jouve, and, above all, by Jules Romains. 
The Abbaye, a kind of Brook Farm, was abandoned within 
two years. But the now famous doctrine of “unanimisme” 
had been definitely established and was fully illustrated by 
Jules Romains in “La Vie unanime” in 1908. The principles 
of the new movement constituted a complete theoretical 
reversal of the lyrical attitude as defined by Tancréde de 
Visan. Poetry was now to glorify the group-life of man- 
kind, to celebrate the absorption of the individual in the 
mass conscicusness. A study of “the great human conflicts” 
was to be substituted for impressionism; the poets turned 
from Bergson to Le Bon and from Verlaine to Whitman and 
Verhaeren. They sought to strip their language and 
gradually to abandon rhyme which “explains tirades in verse 
but does not excuse them.” At first the “unanimiste” poetry 
expressed its specific ideals in delicate rhythms not easily 
distinguishable from those of the Symbolists. Thus Jules 
Romains wrote: 
Je cesse lentement d’étre moi. Ma personne 
Semble s’anéantir chaque jour un peu plus, 
C’est a peine si je le sens et m’en étonne, 
Nor can it be said that this school has since achieved, in 
rhymed or rhymeless measures, a new and great and 
authentic music. It did, however, from the point of view of 
the French verse of the period, express a new passion, a 
passion for the objective, the concrete, the humble—a pas- 
sion rising so high that it created a mysticism and a worship 
of its own: 
Il faut des dieux charnels, vivants, qui soient nous-mémes 
Dont nous puissions tater le substance. 
Subjects were chosen from the things men know and experi- 
ence in common. The solitary soul was abandoned. Poems 
were written on “An Inn,” “A Church,” “A Barracks.” 
Then the war came and all the older poets—Richepin and 
Verhaeren, Régnier and Gregh, Fort and Ciaudel—like the 
elder poets in every country, were swept along on the tide of 
a collective passion. “Tout notre passé, tous ce que nous 
sommes!” It was the universal cry. “Je crois en mon pays 
comme je crois en Dieu.” And there were vows and songs 
of imprecation and hate, and Paul Fort wrote: “Qui sur 
terre est de trop? La culture latine égorge la germaine.” 
Only one group of poets stood aside. And it was, of alj 
others, the group that had deliberately forsworn the intense 
individualism of the Symbolists. Perhaps these poets, in 
pursuit of their specific objects, had studied the psychology 
of crowds so closely that they were utterly beyond its power. 
An intricate and fascinating problem of the spirit is in- 
volved here. The fact remains that the men who in 1918 
were the acknowledged hope of the future of French poetry 
saw in the war only the tragic collapse of the entire struc- 
ture of European civilization. Vildrac and Duhamel ex- 
pressed themselves in prose. But Jouve wrote his “Poéme 
contre le grand crime,” René Arcos “Le Sang des autres,” 
Georges Chenneviére “Appel au monde,” and Jules Romains 
“Europe.” To these volumes may be added Marcel Marti- 
net’s “Les Temps maudits” and Paul Vaillant-Couturier’s 
“Danse des morts.” 
It cannot be said that any of this poetry impresses one 
today as reaching that finality of expression which means 
permanence. Its subject is a great and immediate despair; 
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often the verses roar and foam like the waters of a torrent. 
But often like those waters they sweep indistinguishably by 
The torrent itself remains, the historic memory of a great 
passion and a great protest. The poetry is firmest in tex- 
ture when, like Siegfried Sassoon’s, it is gravely or grimly 
ironical. In its dithyrambic hours it has too rarely waited 
for perfection, for transparency, for some form of beauty, 
however bitter. Romains’s “Europe” is the most notable 
as it is the most famous of these volumes. It avoids the 
violence of others, but there is in it something dry and 
frigid. It is finest on the purely intellectual side: “Nous 
avons cru en trop de choses”; it is moving in its gentle 
insight into the justly troubled souls of common men; it has 
firm and sometimes massive imagery. But the pervasive 
note of these rhymeless verses is, at best, a little constricted 
and thin: 

Ils auront beau pousser leur crime; 

Je reste garant et gardien 

De deux ou trois choses divines. 

Solitary and allied to no movement or cult, there stands 
one poet of the younger generation whose work, so far as 
we know, has received no critical attention beyond the boun- 
daries of France. Nor is the poetry of Guy-Charles Cros 
likely to commend itself at all immediately or widely. For 
men are fond of being pontifical and sentimental and of 
seeing their false dignities and unnecessary emotions re- 
ilected in the verse they read. But Cros is a man in whom, 
together with all the allurements of medern nerves and 
modern music, the great classical sanity of France finds 
renewed utterance. He can write enchanting, moon-lit 
lyrics and morbidly beautiful free verse. He commands the 
subtlest resources of contemporary technique. But he is 
the authentic descendant of Montaigne and Moliére. To 
him life is beautiful if only one will regard it honestly as it 
is and not corrupt and cripple it with vain imaginings. The 
gods have provided many goods. The great thing is to be 
both sensitive and candid and neither defile nor distort the 
beauty that is ours. Cros possesses the virtues that he 
demands. Out of his sensitiveness he shapes lyrics that steal 
into the soul; out of his candor, poems both sensuous and 
cerebral that have the firmness and the justness that belong 
to permanence. Nor is he hard because his vision is so 
unclouded and his heart so disciplined. But he reserves his 
pity for the foundation of all human pitiableness, for the 
poverty that is born of moralistic abstention and cowardice: 

My God, I shall pray unto Thee tonight 

For all poor men and women in the world 

Who have known neither youth nor beauty nor delight, 

Neither Thy grace nor any earthly graces, 

And who, poor tragic caricatures, bear not 

Thy holy imprint on their faded faces. 
He himself neither rebels nor strives vainly. He has ex- 
pressed profound sadness but no despair. He is at the 
clean center of the moral world and knows what such a being 
as man may expect. It was in no idle spirit that he called 
his maturest volume “Les Fétes quotidiennes.” Days may 
be festive in no ignoble sense. They may be grave and not 
joyous at all. But they must be full of beauty and of the 
courage to possess and adore beauty. We read the verses 
of Cros and the dim inner chambers of the Symbolists fade; 
the stormy or plaintive cries of the “unanimists” fall silent; 
temperate sunshine floods a summer garden and the statues 
flush into life and leave their pedestals and come to meet us 
calmly and unashamed. 


American Novel- 
ists 


By CARL VAN DOREN 


‘ 
Contemporary 


I]. BOOTH TARKINGTON 


.. rFARKINGTON is the glass of adolescence and 
the mond of Indiana. The hero of his earliest novel 
Harkless, in “The Gentleman from Indiana,” drifts through 


that narrative with a melancholy stride because he h: 


seven long years out of colleye and has not yet set the 
prairie on fire. But Mr. Tarkington, at the time of writing 
distant from Princeton by about the same number of years 
and also not yet famous, could not put up \ failure ina 
hero. So Harkless appears as a mine of latent spler 
Carlow County idolizes him, evil-doers hate } rateful 
old men worship him, devoted young men dow his unsus 
pecting re at night in order to protect him from the 
villains of Six-Cross-Roads, sweet girls adore him, fortune 
saves him reas dire adventures, and in the end his fellow 
voters choose him to represent their innu: ft 

in the Congress of their country without his even dreaming 
what affectionate yame they are at. This f the t 
of Penrod, who at the comical aye of twelve 

large plans for proving to the heedless world that 

has been a hero all along! In somewhat happier } Mr 
Tarkington wrote “Monsieur Lesaucai 

romantic episode in the life of Prince Louis-Philippe de 
Valois, who masquerades as a barber and the: “a ia r 
at Bath, is misjudged on the evidence of } wn d i 
just escapes catast dani and in the end gracefully forgives 
the gentlemen and ladies who have been wrony, 

with an exquisite gesture from Lady Mary Carlile, t 
beauty of Bath, who loves him but who ne a few fatal d 
had doubted. This from the creator of William Sylvanus 


Baxter, who at the preposterous aye of seventeen imagine 
himself another Sydney Carton and after a silent, agoniz- 
ing, condescending farewell goes out to the tumbril! 

Just such ps 
hind ali Mr. 


merely those earlier ones which he constructed at the begin 


stures and phantasms of adolescence lie be 


Tarkington’s more serious plot 


ning of the century when the mode in fiction was historica! 
and rococo. Van Revel in “The Two Van Revels,” con 
vinced and passionate abolitionist, nevertheless becomes as 
hungry as any fire-eater of them all the moment Polk moves 
for war on Mexico, though to Van Revel the war is an evil 
madness. In “The Conquest of Canaan” Louden plays 
Prince Hal among the lowest his town affords, only to mount 
with a rush to the mayoralty when he is ready. ‘The Guest 
of Quesnay” takes a hero who is soiled with every vileness, 
smashes his head in an automobile accident, and thus tran 

forms him into that glorious kind of creature known to 
poets and women as a “Greek god” 
cent beyond belief or endurance. “The Turmoil” is really 
not much more veracious, with its ugly duckling, Bibbs 
Sheridan, who has ideas, loves beauty, and writes verse, but 
who after years of futile dreaming becomes a master of 
capital almost overnight. Even “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” with its wealth of admirable satire, does not satirize 
its own conclusion but rounds out its narrative with a hasty 
regeneration. And what can a critic say of such blatant 
nonsense as arises from the frenzy of propayanda in 


say Milholland’’? 


beautiful and inno- 


“Ram- 
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Perhaps it is truer to call Mr. Tarkington’s plots sopho- 
moric than to call them adolescent. Indeed, the mark of the 
indergraduate almost covers them, especially of the under- 
graduate as he fondly imagines himself in his callow days 
and as he is foolishly instructed to regard himself by the 
more vinous and more hilarious of the old graduates who 
innually come back to a college to offer themselves—though 
this is not their conscious purpose—as an object lesson in 
the loud triviality peculiar and traditional to such hours of 
reunion. Adolescence, however, when left to itself, has 
other and very different hours which Mr. Tarkington shows 
almost no signs of comprehending. The author of “Pen- 
rod,” of “Penrod and Sam,” and of “Seventeen” passes for 
an expert in youth; rarely has so persistent a reputation 
been so insecurely founded. What all these books primarily 
recall is the winks that adults exchange over the heads of 
children who are minding their own business, as the adults 
are not; the winks, moreover, of adults who have forgotten 
the inner concerns of adolescence and now observe only its 
surface awkwardnesses. Real adolescence, like any other 
age of man, has its own passions, its own poetry, its own 
tragedies and felicities; the adolescence of Mr. Tarkington’s 
tales is almost nothing but farce—staged for outsiders. 
Not one of the characters is an individual; they are all 
little monsters—amusing monsters, it is true—dressed up 
to display the stock ambitions and the stock resentments 
and the stock affectations and the stock perturbations of 
the heart which attend the middle teens. The pranks of 
Penrod Schofield are merely those of Tom Sawyer repeated 
in another town, without the touches of poetry or of the 
informing imagination lent by Mark Twain. The sighs of 
“Silly Bill” Baxter—at first amusing, it is also true—are 
exorbitantly multiplied till reality drops out of the sem- 
blance. Calf-liove does not always remain a joke merely 
because there are mature spectators to stand by, nudging 
one another and roaring at the discomfort which love causes 
its least experienced victims. Those knowing asides 
which accompany these juvenile records have been mis- 
taken too often for shrewd, even for profound, analyses of 
human nature. Actually, they are only knowing, as sopho- 
mores are knowing with respect to their juniors by a few 
years. In contemporary American fiction Mr. Tarkington 
is the perennial sophomore. 

If he may be said never to have outgrown Purdue and 
Princeton, so also may he be said never to have outgrown 
Indiana. In any larger sense, of course, he has not needed 
to. A novelist does not require a spacious neighborhood in 








which to find the universe, which lies folded, for the suffi- 


ciently perceptive eye, in any village. Thoreau and Emer- 
son found it in Concord; Thomas Hardy in Wessex has 
watched the world move by without himself moving. But 
Mr. Tarkington has toward his native state the conscious 
attitude of the booster. Smile as he may at the too em- 
phatic patriotism of this or that of her sons, he himself 
nevertheless expands under a similar stimulus. The im- 
pulse of Harkless in “The Gentleman from Indiana” to clasp 
all Carlow County to his broad breast obviously sprang 
from a mood which Mr. Tarkington had felt. And that 
impulse of that first novel has been repeated again and 
acain in the later characters. “In the Arena,” fruit of 
Mr. Tarkington’s term in the Indiana legislature, is a 
study in complacency. Setting out to take the world of 


politics as he finds it, he comes perilously near ending on 
the note of approval for it as it stands—as good, on the 





whole, as any possible world. His satire, at least, is on the 
side of the established order. A certain soundness and 
rightness of feeling, a natural, hearty democratic instinct, 
which appears in the novels, must not be allowed to mis- 
lead the analyst of this art. More than once, to his credit, 
he satirically recurs to the spectacle of those young Indi- 
anians who come back from their travels with a secret con- 
descension, as did George Amberson Minafer: “his polite- 
ness was Of a kind which democratic people found hard to 
bear. In a word, M. le Duc had returned from the gay life 
of the capital to show himself for a week among the loya! 
peasants belonging to the old chateau, and their quaint 
habits and costumes afforded him a mild amusement.” Such 
passages, however, may be matched with dozens in which 
Mr. Tarkington swallows Indiana whole. 

That may have been an easier task than to perform a2 
similar feat with the State to the east of Indiana, which 
has always been a sort of halfway house between East and 
West; or with that to the north, with its many alien mix- 
tures; or with that to the south, the picturesque, diversified 
colony of Virginia; or with that to the west, which, thanks 
in large part to Chicago, is packed with savagery and 
genius. Indiana, at least till very recently, has had an 
indigenous population, not too daring or nomadic; it has 
been both prosperous and folksy, the apt home of pastorals, 
the agreeable habitat of a sentimental folk-poet like Riley, 
the natural begetter of a canny fabulist like George Ade. 
It has a tradition of realism in fiction, but that tradition 
descends from “The Hoosier School-Master,” and it includes 
a full confidence in the folk and in the rural virtues—very 
different from that of E. W. Howe or Hamlin Garland or 
Edgar Lee Masters in States a little further outside the 
warm, cozy circle of the Hoosiers. Indiana has a tradition 
of romance, too: did not Indianapolis publish “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” and “Alice of Old Vincennes”? 
They are of the same vintage as “Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
And both romance and realism in Indiana have traditionally 
worn the same smooth surfaces, the same simple—not to 
say silly—faith in things-at-large: God’s in His Indiana; 
all’s right with the world. George Ade, being a satirist of 
genius, has stood out of all this; Theodore Dreiser, Indi- 
anian by birth but hopelessly a rebel, has stood out against 
it; but Booth Tarkington, trying to be Hoosier of Hoosiers, 
has given himself up to the romantic and sentimental ele- 
ments of the Indiana literary tradition. 

To practice an art which is genuinely characteristic of 
some section of the folk anywhere is to do what may be 
important and is sure to be interesting. Now, Mr. Tark- 
ington no more has the naivete of a true folk-novelist than 
he has the serene vision that can lift a novelist above the 
accidents of his particular time and place. Mr. Tarking- 
ton constantly appears, by his allusions, to be a citizen of 
the world. He knows Europe; he knows New York. Again 
and again, particularly in the superb opening chapters of 
“The Magnificent Ambersons,” he rises above the local 
prejudices of his special parish and observes with a finely 
critical eye. But whenever he comes to a crisis in the build- 
ing of a plot or in the truthful representation of a char- 
acter, he sags down to the level of Indiana sentimentality. 
George Minafer departs from the Hoosier average by being 
a snob; time—and Mr. Tarkington’s plot—drags the cub 
back to normality. Bibbs Sheridan departs from the 
Hoosier average by being a poet; time—and Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s plot—drags the cub back to normality. Both processes 
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toms of the mutual interference of two opposing intentions, one 
of which usually has undergone repression. Part Two dis- 
cusses the dream as a psychic phenomenon. It is in the study 
of the dream that Freud gives his theory of wish fulfilment 
and acquaints the reader with the phenomena of resistance and 
censorship, and with some of the specific mechanisms to which 
the dream is subject that make it apparently unintelligible to 
the waking mind. The dream is a type of thinking, governed 
«sin dynamic forces, the source and function of which 
Eoncsed in the latter portion of the book. The 
nable to interpretation in the light of 
nces, aims, and conflicts: it is a mani- 
d affords an outlet to the impulses which 
™ repressed in conscious thinking. In this 
latter regusu esembles the neurosis, and hence it is that the 
dream is one of the central points of interest in psychoanalysis. 

From these considerations drawn from phenomena common 
to normal and neurotic alike, Freud takes us to the study of 
the neuroses. He selects sufficient material to convey a fairly 
complete exposition of his Libido Theory, its development and 
relation to symptoms. He also discusses very frankly both the 
scope and the limitations of his method. 

It must be pointed out here that most of the opposition that 
psychoanalysis has encountered was not directed toward the 
method itself, but to some of the explanations concerning the 
source of neurotic conflict. And those who are accustomed to re- 
‘ard the freedom with which an author discusses the sexual life 
of man as a sign of his depravity will find much they can find 
fault with in this book. These individuals do not for the most 
part understand their own prejudices, and forget that psycho- 
analytic theory was deductively evolved. Psychoanalysis was a 
bold departure in method, but the results of its application have 
demonstrated the insufficiency of the premises and methods cur- 
rent in introspective psychology. It alone furnished an ap- 
proach to the forces that maintain the continuity of personality 
and govern its economy in normal and diseased alike. It, for the 
first time, clearly revealed a vast aspect of psychic life hitherto 
unexplored, the Unconscious, and supplied psychology with the 
much needed dynamic unit, the urge for gratification, the “un- 
conscious wish.” 

The average person who readily acknowledges the existence 
of physical phenomena beyond his immediate perception is not 
conscious of the entire series of sense and apperceptive inte- 
grations which began to form on the day of his birth, and which 
furnish him with the conditions in which all phenomena in the 
physical world are placed. Yet consciousness or awareness is 
the only criterion he has for the existence of occurrences in his 
psyche; he is at no time aware of the great mass of former 
experiences, feelings, and efforts which make him a distinct per- 
sonality, and which are now part of the thinking mass, though 
it has no direct access to consciousness. 

This simple fact, that unconscious memories and motives exist, 
is the vital premise of psychoanalysis. And it is not a premise 
valid only for the neurotic. It is the product of man’s adapta- 
tion to social life, as a result of which his every impulse and 
wish cannot be gratified without censorship from educational 
and moral influences. If an impulse is subservient to an ele- 
mental need of the individual, its energy is indestructible and 
seeks some manner of gratification. But in the course of life, 
memories, impulses, and motives become subject to a selective 
principle, namely quality, in relation to the elemental needs and 
desires of the personality and their possibility of gratification. 
The material on which repressing forces operate is more or less 
uniform; the most elemental needs of life are hunger and love. 
In man’s present state of organization, the needs of hunger 
do not entail great struggle for the individual until maturity. 
His love needs, however, appearing far earlier than was once 
supposed, are gratified at first quite independently of environ- 
ment. The first activities of feeding and alimentation make 
the organs which serve these ends the first receptors of pleas- 
urable stimuli, and activities connected with them are, inde- 






pendent of their usefulness, indulged in for the pleasure they 
yield. These activities are abruptly checked by the earliest edu- 
cation instituted, and the individual must learn to associate 
qualities with them other than those previously entertained 
Hereafter, in the gratification of his erotic needs the indi- 
vidual encounters the greatest struggle. The long latent period 
between the time he appreciates erotic pleasure and the time 
when opportunity is given foi permissible gratification is thus 
filled with many possibilities. The interaction of individual 
desire and environmental conditions is the seat of constant 
strife, and the type of adaptation is determined by factors in 
constitution and character which are as yet not clearly under- 
stood. 
glaring departures, its devious and costly procedure, it is pur- 
poseful, and true to the principle that directs all effort, and 
consistent with the laws that govern all thought 

It is much to be regretted that Freud has intrusted the trans 
lation of this new book, intended for widest 
who have proved so unequal to the task. The transla 


The neurosis is one form of adaptation, and despite its 


] 
appeal, t those 


itself a demonstration of the misrepresentation which psycho 
analysis is made to suffer at the hands of those w would 
approach it as a subject divorced from medical problems. Quite 
evidently the translators were woefully ignorant of medical and 
psychiatric terminology, and completely unappreciative of the 
meaning of the text. Thus, for example, the German word 
meaning delusion is translated obsession, and Freud conse 
quently is made to say that obsessions are incurable, despite 
the fact that in the treatment of obsessions paychoanalysia has 
achieved some of its most brilliant curative results This is 
only one of the numerous ignorant and ridiculous mistakes which 
render many passages in the book either devoid of meaning or 
hopelessly ineffectual. H. W. FRINK 
Mr. Justice Holmes 
Collected Legal Papers. By Oliver Wendell Holm: Hf .rcourt, 


Brace and Howe. 

T seems ungracious to make the dominant note of one's ap- 

preciation of these papers a note of dissent. Perhaps it 
was a careless moment when the author told the Harvard under 
graduates: “Of course the law is not the place for the artist 
or the poet. The law is the calling of thinkers.” If Mr. Justice 
Holmes wished us to believe him, he should not have proved 
himself the artist and the poet in this volume and in his many 
almost magic opinions. He should not have put in the preface 
his thanks to Mr. Laski “for gathering these little fragments 
of my fleece that I have left upon the hedges of life.” He 
should not have let the Suffolk Bar hear him speak of the law 
as “a princess mightier than she who once wrought at Bayeux, 
eternally weaving into her web dim figures of the ever-length- 
ening past—figures too dim to be noticed by the idle, too sym- 
bolic to be interpreted except by her punils, but to the dias- 
cerning eye disclosing every painful step and every world- 
shaking contest by which mankind has worked and fought its 
way from savage isolation to organic social life.” 
have many poetic images. “The common law is not a brooding 
omnipresence in the sky, but the articulate voice of some sover 
eign or quasi sovereign that can be identified.” “A word is not 
a crystal, transparent and unchanged; it is the skin of a living 
thought and may vary greatly in color and content according 
to the circumstances and the time in which it is used.” He often 
makes his point by a picture or by personalization. ‘“Consti- 
tutional law, like other human contrivances, must take some 
chances.” “A horse car cannot be handled like a rapier.” “A 
trespasser is not caput lupinum.”’ North Dakota was told that 
the purpose of a principle she invoked “is not to expose the 
heel of the system to a mortal dart—not, in other words, to 
open to taxation what is not within the State.” St. Louis 
learned that her way of assessing property was “a farrago of 
irrational irregularities throughout.” Holmes rivals Rodin 
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when he tells us that “the mark of a master is, that facts which 
before him lay scattered in an inorganic mass, when he shoots 
them through the magnetic current of his thought, leap into 
an organic order, and live and bear fruit.” Here is a thinker, 
not bowed and passive, but alert and vital. Such a thinker is 
Mr. Justice Holmes. Within the limits of his medium he is 
artist and poet, too. Many may prefer the art and the poetry 
that speak spontaneously from legal papers and judicial opin- 
ions to all the carefully chiseled or tinted niceties of those who 
can neither shape nor color thought. 

Indeed, the joy of Mr. Justice Holmes is that he is that rare 
thinker who is the seer and the creator. Other judges now and 
then are master builders, choosing solid foundations and sound 
materials, making walls straight and joints true. Mr. Justice 
Holmes gives us etchings. One who takes pains can see the 
solid structure from the lines that sketch its essentials. One 
responsive to suggestion can see much more—hints of ancient 
lineage, the remolding of old forms to meet new needs, a grasp 
of what forerunners were aiming at beyond what they touched, 
a line here and there prophetic of what is yet to come. Mr. 
Justice Holmes writes opinions that fascinate and puzzle— 
puzzle, not because of contradiction or confusion as do so many 
of their companions, but because of overtones that hint at more 
than our lesser faculties can hear. The same genius flashes in 
the articles and speeches now happily summoned from their 
scattered places. There are pages which the lay reader will 
pass over quickly; but he will hesitate to turn the leaf without 
running his eye down the lines to make sure that he does not 
miss some gem. There are speeches which he will read with 
that delightful dread that the next page may be the end and 
with that mysterious incomplete emerging from the shadow of 
the thought that he might never have come upon the book at 
all. “Some views of law and life that I have not expressed 
elsewhere so fully,” the author calls them in his brief preface. 
He looks at the law as an expression of life and so he writes 
of law in terms of life. All of us are continually rendering 
verdicts on the issues of life. In our problems and our processes 
we do not greatly differ from those who wear the robe. What 
Holmes has to say of these problems and these processes belongs 
to the literature of life. Those who have read the letters which 
over fifty years ago William James at twenty-five wrote to 
“My dear Wendle” will have a clear hint of what the world 
lost and gained when it let Holmes turn to the law for “dis- 
coveries regarding our dilapidated old friend the Kosmos.” 

It is not pleasant to reckon the loss. The wider audience 
that would have rejoiced had Holmes devoted himself directly 
to literature or philosophy or history may well envy the initiated 
who can revel in the contributions to literature, philosophy, and 
history which he makes through the medium of the law. It may 
be a comfort, if only a delusive one, to think that Holmes may 
have needed the law to spur him to his best. His imagination 
never would have thrived in thin air. The challenge of reality 
is the one that gives him zest. In his meeting of this challenge 
we have kept the philosopher and have gained the statesman. 
To him more than to any one else we are indebted for the recog- 
nition that it is the function of a judge to be a statesman. This 
appears over and again in his earliest book, “The Common Law”; 
it is articulate in many of his opinions, and is the inarticulate 
premise of the rest; it is made clear in the volume now given 
us. “But inasmuch as the real justification of a rule of law, 
if there be one, is that it helps to bring about a social end which 
we desire, it is no less necessary that those who make and de- 
velop the law should have these ends articulately in their minds.” 
When the law is clear, it is the province of the judge to follow 
it and not to undertake to renovate it. The judicial question 
is narrower than the social one, because one or the other of the 
competing social desires “may have been expressed in previous 
decisions to such an extent that logic requires us to assume it to 
preponderate in the one before us. But if this be clearly so, the 
case is not a doubtful one. Where there is doubt the simple 
tool of logic does not suffice, and even if it is disguised and 


unconscious, the judges are called on to exercise the sovereign 
prerogative of choice.” Or as he puts it in the Jensen case: “I 
recognize without hesitation that judges do and must legislate; 
but they can do so only interstitially; they are confined from 
molar to molecular motions.” These are not the words of an 
iconoclast, but only those of a man who knows what is going on. 
Those who bless and those who curse Holmes as a radical are 
mistaken. His title to distinction is rather that he is intellige 
It is not a radical who says: “I have no belief in 
almost none in sudden ruin. I believe wj 
the chance of a battle—I may add, the 
ruined a state, there was a general cau 
the state ready to perish by a single batt 
I am not much interested one way or the oth 
now so strenuously urged. . . For most of the things that 
properly can be called evils in the present state of the law I 
think the main remedy, as for the evils of public opinion, is for 
us to grow more civilized.” One should not miss the signifi- 
cance of the phrase “one way or the other.” Ideas and pro- 
grams that leave Holmes skeptical do not rouse him to wrath. 
They leave him calm to consider. Wherever there is heat in 
his opinions, it always contributes to their light. 

From these intellectual qualities springs the supreme states- 
manship of Mr. Justice Holmes. This finds its farthest reaches 
in his great opinions on constitutional law. He knows too much 
of life to think that judges can control the destinies of a nation 
by putting their preferences into a formula and fusing the 
formula with the vaguenesses of the Constitution to make it a 
barrier to the desires that get expressed in legislation. Here 
again what is sometimes thought to be radicalism is merely a 
statesman’s conception of the restricted function of a judge 
when called upon to decide whether a statute is “forbidden by 
some invisible radiation from the general terms” of the Consti- 
tution. In one of the latest of his published addresses Holmes 
said: “It is a misfortune if a judge reads his conscious or un- 
conscious sympathy with one side or the other prematurely 
into the law, and forgets that what seem to him to be first 
principles are believed by half of his fellow men to be wrong. 
I think that we have suffered from this misfortune, in State 
courts at least, and that this is another and very important 
truth to be extracted from the popular discontent. When twenty 
years ago a vague terror went over the earth and the word 
socialism began to be heard, I thought and still think that fear 
was translated into doctrines that had no proper place in the 
Constitution or in the common law. Judges are apt to be naif, 
simple-minded men, and they need something of Mephistopheles. 
We, too, need education in the obvious—to learn to transcend 
our own convictions and to leave room for much that we hold 
dear to be done away with short of revolution by the orderly 
change of the law.” The fallibility of any one man’s opinion is 
a frequently recurring theme. It is put most forcibly in the 
concluding paper on Natural Law. “Certitude is not the test of 
certainty. We have been cock-sure of many things that were 
not so.” It appears eloquently in the dissent in the Abrams 
case: “But when men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own conduct that the ulti- 
mate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market, and that truth 
is the only ground apon which their wishes safely can be car- 
ried out.” As Holmes cherishes his own opinion for himself, 
so he respects the opinions of others for them. In the essay 
on Natural Law he tells us: “But while one’s experience thus 
makes certain preferences dogmatic for oneself, recognition of 
how they came to be so leaves one able to see that others, poor 
souls, may be equally dogmatic about something else. And 
this again means skepticism. Not that one’s belief or love does 
not remain. Not that we would not fight and die for it if im- 
portant—we all, whether we know it or not, are fighting to 
make the kind of a world that we should like—but that we have 
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learned to recognize that others will fight and die to make a 
different world, with equal sincerity and belief.” Thus his 
tolerance is not because truth is not important but because it 
is. No one has less of the pacifist in his make-up than has 
Mr. Justice Holmes. He would fight and die for what he holds 
important. Ile believes in the virtues of the first-class fighting 
man. It is a safe surmise that he wears his soldier’s wounds 
more proudly than any academic hood. But when the battle 
is one of ideas, he puts his trust in the weapons of ideas and 
scorns to close the arsenals of those whom he would fight. 
However firm his convictions, he knows that he is not alone in 
the world and that his convictions are the product of his envi- 
ronment and his desires as those of others are of theirs. 

This is the mainspring of his reluctance to declare a statute 
unconstitutional. The gift of recognizing his preferences as 
his preferences saves him from the stupid conceit of assuming 
easily that they are shared by the Constitution of the United 
States. The lesser understanding of enough of his colleagues 
requires him frequently to dissent. Yet he is sincere when he 
expresses his reluctance to announce his disagreement. He 
usually refrains from showing disapproval of reasons that 
quite clearly are remote from those that he would adduce in 
support of the result. A rare blend of cockiness and tolerance 
characterizes his intellectual relations with his fellow law- 
makers. An opinion, however foolish it may seem to him, is 
still significant because others hold it. It is not all in irony 
that he begins his dissent in the Adair case by saying: “I also 
think that the statute is constitutional, and, but for the de- 
cision of my brethren, I should have felt pretty clear about it.” 
Seldom, if ever, does Holmes trouble to dissent about triviali- 
ties. But because he believes that “judges should be slow to 
read into” the Constitution “a nolumus mutare as against the 
lawmaking power,” he is not slow to protest when they do. 
Magnificent protests he has given us. When this transition 
period has succumbed to another and the judges of the next 
generation see the folly of the fetters which the decisions of 
the last twenty years have bound around legislative power, 
they will go to the opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes for the drum- 
beats and the banners of their forward line of march. 

THOMAS REED POWELL 
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The Great Game of Business. By J. George Frederick. D. Ap- 
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Charles Scrib- 


_ is no doubt that the business game is played more 
honorably than it used to be. Sixty yenrs ago Herbert 
Spencer, in his essay on “The Morals of Trade,” wrote: “It has 
been said that the law of animal creation is ‘Eat and be eaten’; 
and of our trading community it may be similarly said that its 
law is ‘Cheat and be cheated.’ A system of keen competition, 
carried on, as it is, without adequate moral restraint, is very 
much a system of commercial cannibalism.” To show that pre- 
vious generations had been even worse, he cited Defoe’s “Com- 
plete Tradesman,” in which it appeared that retailers formerly 
used false lights to make their goods look better than they 
really were, and kept bags of counterfeit money handy under 
their counters. Today business men have agreed on certain 
fundamental rules for mutual protection, although Mr. Fred- 
erick’s useful summary—in “The Great Game of Business”—of 
61 rulings on unfair practices by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion show how much debatable ground yet remains. But play- 
ing fair within the rules is not enough. The whole game of 
Buyer versus Seller is increasingly in danger of being broken 


up by a riot started by non-participants who object to the use 
of their premises for a playing field. 

In the same year in which Spencer was bewailing the morals 
of trade, John Ruskin was setting up in the Cornhill Magazine 


a 


a new ideal of business. The public,” he wrote, “will have t 


n 


discover a kind of commerce which is not exclusively sellish 

The merchant’s (anu the manufacturer's) function is t& 
provide for the nation. It is no more his function to get profit 
for himself out of that function than it is a ciergyman’s fun 
tion to get his stipend. . . . It becomes his duty, not only t 
be always considering how to produce what he sells in the 
purest and cheapest forms, but how to make the various em 
ployments involved in the production, or transfe e of it 
most beneficial to the men employed.” 

How have we progressed in two generations toward this 
ideal? That American busines had been gradually evo x 
into a profession, was the conclusion of Glenn Frank in 
able paper on Anonymous Liberaiisimn in the Century Magazine 
for April, 1919. He was convinced that “business men have 
come to believe that a business man’s most important oppor 
tunity to serve society comes not after he has made his money 


in giving it away, but rather while he is making money, 

way he makes it. . The gap between the ideals of 
profession and the ideals of business is rapidly narrowing 
Business today calls for an intellectual prepa: n, distinct 
from the mere skill learned by experience, Mr. Justice Lrandeisa 
in an address in 1912 pointed out that the field of knuwledg 
required by business has been greatly widened by the applica 
tion to industry of chemical, mechanical, and electrical science, 
by the science of management, by the increasing need of adjust 
ing the relations of labor to capital, by 


‘ 


he intertwining of 


ik 
social with industrial problems, by the increase of governmer 
regulation, and by the size and territorial expansion of busine 
itself. “Few, if any, of the recognized professions,” said Mi 
Frank, “make as sweeping challenge to the intellectual ability 
and acquirements of a man as does modern busine 
Forward-looking business men see that business, in addition 
the making of profit, and indeed, in order to make profit perm 
nently, should contribute toward the realization of t » larg 


ends in American life: namely (1) greater efficiency in 
production of wealth, (2) greater justice in the distribution of 
wealth, and (3) greater wisdom in the consumption of wealth 

Critics of business may doubt with some reason whether 
number of business men who hold these ideals i There 
can be little question, however, that they will prevail in th 
new generation of business men now forming. 
last schooling business men as we have for many years schooled 
professional men. The leaders of commerce and industr 
tomorrow will be the graduates of colleges and schools in whi 
they have been taught to know and meet their responsibiliti 
not only to their business, but also to the public. 

Evidence of the kind of training being offered to students 
of business is found in the text-books now in use. 
example is “The Literature of Business” from which have been 
taken several of the extracts quoted above. The book is an 
anthology, the selections having been made by 
ness English in two Middle Western universities. Its 
purpose is to help 
Nearly half of its 500 pages are taken up with “practical” 
matters, the handling of credits, collections, claims, adjust 
ments, applying for a job, and writing sales-letters. Edward 
Bok’s sad adventure with the grammar of college graduates is 
recounted. Benjamin Sherbow’s incisive monograph on the use 
of type is included, as is John B. Opdycke’ 
business man to “concretize the letter situation by otherurg 
himself,” thus avoiding letters which are “unpepified, unpower- 
graphed, and unpunchuated.” 

It is the first half of the book, hewever, which is most en 
couraging because of the obvious recognition by the compilers 
of the need of cultural and ethical training for business. W: 
may quarrel with some of the selections, exercising the priv- 
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ilege of the critic of an anthology. We may regret that the life- 
stories of success happen to be those of John D. Rockefeller, 
Frank W. Woolworth, and Henry P. Davison. We may believe 
that we could have chosen better discussions of the relation of 
employer and employee than those of Miss Tarbell and the 
younger Rockefeller. There are some who will think Charles 
M. Schwab’s views on the college man in business and Roose- 
velt’s on “realizable ideals’ somewhat limited, or who would 
rather not reread Elbert Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia.” And 
‘some of the selections are really not well written. On the whole, 
however, the book can be cordially recommended for classes in 
business English, and for executives and correspondents. 

One of its most refreshing pages is that on which Frank A. 
Vanderlip so far defies tradition as to say: “With the limitless 
wealth of resources which we have had in America, the success- 
ful conduct of a business enterprise has been a comparatively 
Nothing short of egregious error has been likely 
to lead to failure. We are easily inclined to believe 
that we have the best business men in the world. I am dis- 
posed to agree with that view. But one should not lose sight of 
the fact that the lavishness of opportunity has brought commer- 
cial success to many who have come into the field ill prepared 
and with small ability.” 

Business success is not going to be so easy in future. That 
the American business man is the best in the world is at least 
questioned by those who have seen him under fire in foreign 
markets. Even on the home grounds, in the present period of 
depression, he has little reason to be proud either of his cour- 
age or his resourcefulness. When the hail of cancelations fell 
in September, most business men cried for the game to be called 
on account of wet grounds, and ran for shelter. The great 
majority of our “leading business men” are actually not leaders, 
but followers. They take their opinions from those of a few— 
a very few—actual leaders. They are ardent readers of “inter- 
views” and listeners to after-dinner speeches. They are addicted 
They make snap 
judgments on hearsay and insufficient evidence. They urgently 
need to learn how to gather facts and form opinions of their 


easy matter. 


to trade journals and commercial bulletins. 


own, 
Mr. Frederick ably tells them how to do so in “Business Re- 


search and Statistics.” In this book the author cuts a much 
better figure than in the slighter volume in which he told us 
that “business is a great game, my masters.” Here we find 
clear recognition of the responsibility of the business man for 
economic progress. There must be a new profession of com- 
mercial research. In the broad outline which Mr. Frederick 
draws, some of the more pressing questions for study are indi- 
cated. 

In the year 1850, two per cent of our population was engaged 
in distribution; today, seven per cent. Should the present rate 
of change be maintained, there will be in 1990 one non-produce 
tive distributor for every producer. Both jobbing and retailing 
“are in a muddled state, with both functions perverted widely 
by units large enough to make the chaos stultifying and wide- 
spread.” 

Could there be a more sharp indictment of the American 
business game than the actuarial statistics (which Mr. Fred- 
erick quotes, though not with intent to indict) that “out of 
every 100 men, twenty-five years of age, one will be rich, four 
will be well-to-do, five will be earning their living, and 54 will 
be dependent upon friends or charity, when they reach the age 
of 65,” and that “a majority of those who have money at 35 
vears of age will have lost their money by the time they are 65”? 

That management is a failure the world over, that labor has 
ecased to be a commodity, that there must be greater participa- 
tion of labor in control, that the world has become a single and 
delicately adjusted economic unit, are accepted and presented 
as facts imperatively calling for constructive research. Mr. 
Frederick offers many useful and suggestive schemes for such 
research, from the analysis of a single company, industry, or 
market to plans for commercial and sociological studies by the 


United States Census, the Department of Commerce, and the 
League of Nations. He justly points out that our failure in 
reconstruction since the war has been largely due to lack of 
correct and complete information, which might have been had 
through timely research. 

After so much good sense touched with sound idealism, it is 
regrettable to find the author at the end of his book lapsing into 
the jargon and saying “A research worker is first of all « 
business man and then afterwards a member of a profession.” 
We may hope that when next he writes, Mr. Frederick will be 
ready to declare the belief, which the character of his work 
implies, that the time is past when any one can be first of all s 
business man. 

Perhaps no one kind of business, except banking, touches and 
affects so many other kinds of business as advertising. Ther> 
fore the views of an advertising man, like those of a banker, 
are always valuable, if sincerely expressed, especially when 
they come from one who does not believe that advertising ia 
either a panacea or the hope of the world. Roy S. Durstine 
has no such illusion. “The advertising game,” he states, is not 
a game. Neither has it been reduced to a science; in spite of 
much progress, it has hardly begun. 

Almost anybody can read “Making Advertisements” with 
profit. Those sly laymen who think that the rapid increase in 
the use of advertising is due chiefly to the excess-profits tax 
are completely answered by Mr. Durstine. He is good-natured 
about it, too. “The advertising man who would urge the tax as 
a reason for advertising would be in the position of the under- 
taker who urged a friend to smoke himself to death in order 
to collect enough coupons to get a coffin.” 

The author has wisely refrained from trying to tell just how 
to construct advertising and from taking too seriously the busi- 
ness in which he himself is notably expert. He gives us instead 
suggestive and witty comment upon its daily practice. To the 
copy-writer his chief message is “be sincere.” “If copy is to 
talk, it must talk like people. Many of our magazines show 
Mrs. Housewife entertaining a caller with a description of the 
household device in the corner. She is saying: ‘Yes, Edith, 
like you for years I failed to see the advantage of the House- 
hold Helper, with its superior workmanship, quality materials, 
and eight points of advantage. Then on our wedding anniver- 
sary, John brought it home, and now I have plenty of time for 
calling, shopping, going to the movies, embroidery, basket- 
weaving, skating, golf, playing the saxophone, and reading 
snappy novels.” To the advertiser, his message is “commen 
sense.” The professions have precedents. The advertising 
man still has to answer a lot of questions by ear. The beat 
guide he has is his common sense. 

This is a welcome contrast to the usual advertising book with 
its list of “impulses,” “appeals,” “emotions,” and “reactions.” 
The danger of laying down rules for a vocation so new is shown 
by the ease with which Mr. Durstine falls into it. In illustrat- 
ing the use of common sense, he states that it is obvious that 
an advertisement about typewriters would require more details 
than an advertisement about yeast, because more people know 
how yeast works. Yet his book was hardly off the press before 
a new advertising campaign appeared in which many words 
were required to tell what few people knew before—that yeast 
may be eaten raw, a cake at a time, as a tonic. 

The need of investigation and research is as clearly seen by 
Mr. Durstine as by Mr. Frederick, but not the half-baked study 
to discover “whether more blondes are left-handed in Kansas 
than brunettes in Connecticut.” He has no patience with the 
“merchandising experts” who want to run the manufacturer’s 
business for him. The part of advertising is not to replace a 
sales organization, but to supplement and aid it. “In the adver- 
tising business we have some excellent fundamentals. We have 
many trustworthy practices and a growing set of proved truths 
and an accumulating code of ethics. But goodness knows we 
haven’t a science!” 

Only those who have heard the sort of conversation and writ- 
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ing put forth by advertising men of the older school can fully 
catch the new light that shines through Mr. Durstine’s spirited 
chapters. Honesty and integrity are taken for granted, as 
they should be. No attempt is made to claim for a single 
branch of business merits and powers which the whole of busi- 
ness has yet to acquire. Advertising is not the greatest force 
for good in the world, not yet. But advertising is one of the 
younger businesses in which we are already seeing the rise to 
control of trained men and women with the instincts and ideals 
of the professional man, and with the ability and readiness to 
make business a public service. R. J. WALSH 
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British Academy. 
By John Bailey. 


Inaugural Address delivered before the 
3y William Paton Ker. 


VHERE is not very much that can be said with permanent 
1 truth and effect about poetry. Out of a past dreary with 
unimportant theoriess and outgrown treatises only a few sig- 
nificant sentences about the profession or the thing persist, and 
most of them were spoken by accident rather than by design. 
Poetry survives all designs, even the most fearful and unimagi- 
native, upon her secret spirit. 

There never was, for instance, and there probably never will 
be such a thing as the history of poetry, though the generation 
of Mr. Gosse and the late Mr. Brooke sincerely thought there 
might be. Mr. Gosse, whose lectures at Cambridge thirty-five 
years ago on the progress of sobriety in English poetry “From 
Shakespeare to Pope” were so charming and inaccurate, has 
recently attempted a parallel discourse upon poetry in France 
from Ronsard to Boileau. His history, now as then, is without 
value, and his generalizations, being at once naive and over- 
ripe, are unsafe, but he still is charming because of a gift of 
portraiture which he has. As Edmund Waller, civilizer and 
simplifier of English poetry, was the hero of the earlier essay, 
so Francois Malherbe, civilizer and simplifier of French poetry, 
is vividly and picturesquely the hero of this. For Mr. Gosse, 
Malherbe is a hero in the additional sense of being worthy of 
emulation: “In this University, where the practice of poetry 
is now conducted with so much ardor and with such audacity of 
experiment, you may or may not, as you please, see any parallel 
between the condition of France in 1595 and your own condition 
today.” 

As the chronicler of an art the late Mr. Stopford Brooke, in 
the lectures which he delivered in 1902 at University College, 
London, on English poetry from Dryden and Pope to Shelley 
and Byron, was equally platitudinous with Mr. Gosse, and 
equally ineffectual. There is not a historical judgment in his 
book which had not become tiresome, even before it was spoken, 
through dull reiteration and duller acceptance. The burden of 
the lectures is that poetry after Pope needed to become more 
“natural” and did so—which, until we know what nature is, 
and we do not learn it here, means precisely nil. But Mr. 
Brooks, like Mr. Gosse, could talk very well about specific per- 
sonalities, so that his accounts in this place of Cowper, Words- 









worth, and Shelley part way redeem him. Mr. de la Mare’s 
personal record of Rupert Brooke, by the same token, is more 
important than the distinction which he makes between two 
kinds of mind one of which he says Brooke's was. That dis- 
tinction is a piece of metaphysics, and questionable, while his 
joyous tribute to Brooke's irrepressible genius, being the tes- 
timony of one unquestionable poet about another, is of lasting 
worth. 

Among disembodied discussions of poetry Mr. Perry's will 
never take a place, either on the strength of its first part, 
Poetry in General, or on the strength of its second part, The 
Lyric in Particular, as a work proceeding from and stimulating 


the imagination. He satisfies the acquisitive, classifying appe- 


tite, he empties out an excellent store of allu: 


he 18 versed to an impressive degree in theories and examples 


and he is not without equipment in the way of abstract 


ac» hetics, sensory psychology, and professorial cor nh sense; 
but in the long run his book is not simple enough. With his Notes 
and Illustrations, his appended apparatus for the analy«is of 
Tennyson, and his bibliovraphy he will be useful to a certain 
kind of teacher; but he will move few students and he w e! 

kindle no poets. The virtue of Mr. Erskine’s book, and it has 
yreat virtue, is that by profoundly s plifying ? ibject it 
has indefinitely enlarged it. The busine of these four essays 
on The Kinds of Poetry, The Teaching of Poetr The New 
Poetry, and Scholarship and Poetry has been not #o ¢ ht 

say what poetry and the study of poetry are as t what 
they are not, and although the miseoncenptior weet way are 
chiefly those which linger ir wture ! 

they are swept away by a « petent |} ET A 

strate anything forever about poetry is to writs f it, but if 
criticism must be written, thi ‘ t certa the | 1. 
his style Mr. Erskine has preserved a fine 

tween epigram and plain d irse, betwee 

losophy; his most brilliant instances and analog 


cause except good sense 


Englishmen on the whole write the best essays about poetr 


affectionate, grave, iblimely amateur, al t 3 Mr 
Bailey’s lecture is a dignified and skilful reminder to the makers 
of “journalistic,” “snapshot” poetry today “how t he 
tomorrow.” He would soothe if p ble the insatiable itch for 
originality and experiment which torments, he think Mr 
Robert Graves and others. “Mr. Graves ol isly a boy wh 

wishes to show he is not afraid of h maiden aunt Now 
poetry is not concerned with maiden aunts at al And it is just 


as bad art to write in order to annoy your maiden aunt 
as to write in order to please her, as Wordsworth and Ten: 
that erit vr ar ; 


now and then did.” The answer probably 


concerned with maiden aunts either, and that if we are capable 
of any sort of poetry whatever we had better go ahead produc 
ing it. Mr. Bailey’s 
simpler and more universal themes is 


plea for the recognition by poets of the 
wholesome, and subject t 
only one qualification—that it is pertinent less to living poets 
than to posterity, and if too much honored by the first will be 
regretted by the second. 
who should worry about the importance of that idea to eternity; 


It is not the poet immersed in an idea 


the immersion is the thing, for eternity will be whatever it will, 
no matter what the poet is or does. 

The new Professor of Poetry at Oxford, long known for hie 
large and rugged powers in criticism, is little bothered by such 
issues, and little stirred by spectacles of fashion and regenera 
tion in the art he studies. To Professor Ker the history of 
poetry is a tale told by a series of more or less divine accidents 
Great poets rise here and there, but from no necessity that we 
know, and deriving from older poets only perhaps in occasional! 
cadences reborn or remembered much as the measures of Spen 
ser and Drummond and Milton and Arnold were remembered 
from those in the Italian canzoni. All arts but poetry are in- 
ternational in everything; poetry is international only in so far 
as there can be absolute harmony among syllables. 

MARK VAN DOoREN 
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Civil War Adamses 


A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, Edited by Worthington 


C. Ford. Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 Vols. 

aoe the puzzled little schoolgirl wailed that her Ameri- 

can history was “all cluttered up with Adamses” she 
was only expressing in her language of juvenile impatience an 
unconscious appreciation of merit which a Burke might have 
celebrated in some such sonorous phrase as: What age or what 
condition of the Republic’s history that has not been ennobled 
by their labors or adorned by their accomplishments! The 
Pinckneys, after conspicuous services in war and diplomacy, 
passed off the scene with the secure establishment of our na- 
Harrisons have cropped out from time to 
time, “longis intervallis,” since the old Benjamin signed the 
immortal Declaration. But the Adamses we have had with us 
continuously and prominently from the days when the first 
John helped pilot our ship of state into the harbor of inde- 
pendence to the day when the latest Charles Francis piloted 
the Resolute to victory over the Shamrock IV. One could 
almost write the history of our country in terms of Adams 
biographies. They are like Vergil’s golden bough: when one 
has been plucked by the hand of fate, another forthwith ap- 
pears in its place. “Non deficit alter” might well be the 
heraldic motto of the Adamses, if heraldry had a place in such 
sturdy republican stock. 

Following closely upon that most brilliant and widely appre- 
ciated autobiography in America, “The Education of Henry 
\dams,” we now have two fascinating volumes of family letters 
which passed between Charles Francis Adams and his two 
sons, Charles Francis, Jr., and Henry, during the Civil War. 
rhe father was our minister at the court of St. James, Henry 
was his secretary, and Charles Francis, Jr., was a cavalry 
officer in the Union army. The tone of all the letters is fa- 
miliar and unreserved. Aside from the valued light they shed 
on the various problems of the conduct of the war, as seen on 
both sides of the Atlantic by men of extraordinary mental 
gifts, they are intensely interesting as psychological documents 
revealing the characters of the correspondents: the unperturbed 
medium of the experienced mind through which the elder Adams 
passed all the trials and vexations of his difficult task; the 
hearty pregmatie optimism with which Charles Francis, Jr., 
vanquished his physical discomforts in muddy cavalry camps 
and petty inconclusive skirmishes, and his mental misgivings 
(expressed with brutal frankness) on the misconduct of the 
war in the East until the coming of Grant; and the brilliant, 
mercurial mind of Henry, whose outpourines of joy and dis- 
gust, jeremiad and triumph, run through the drama like the 
strophes of the chorus in a Greek tragedy. This young man in 
his early twenties seems to bear all the burden of the unin- 
telligible worid, from which he is ever and anon ready to depart 
and be at peace—or to go home and seek a commission in a 
colored regiment; while the older man, bearing all the responsi- 
bilities and, by his own confession, “passing through nearly 
every variety of emotion in connection with this war,” can keep 
these things hidden in his heart and write quite detachedly of 


tional government. 


Ingland’s industrial condition, the performance of Terence’s 
“Andria” at the Westminster School, the character of the 
Prince Consort, the style of orators in Parliament, and the 


lid merits of John Quincey Adams as contrasted with the 
frivolity of Lord Palmerston. 

The arrangement of the letters in the strict chronological 
order of their composition puts the reader to the slight incon- 
venience of turning back mentally several pages for the answer 
to questions or the response to situations raised on one side 
or the other of the ocean. Sometimes new subjects have been 
introduced in the intervening pages, or the mood of the first 
writer has changed before the reply to his letter comes. Charles 
Francis, Jr., scolds Henry for his theatrical pessimism, and 
considers the incident closed, turning in his robust optimism to 





other things. When Henry’s reply comes a dozen pages later 
it seems like raking up old embers. We should like to have 
the letters from both sides of the Atlantic on the Trent Affair, 
for example, brought together instead of being scattered 
through forty pages, and interspersed with a variety of sub 
jects like the shifting of Charles’s cavalry quarters and the 
death of the Prince Consort. But, doubtless, the attempt t 
arrange the letters in any other way would have led to editoriai 
complications that even Mr. Ford’s skill could not have straight- 
ened out. The blame for the inconvenience must be laid on 
that unfortunate accident of the parting of the Atlantic cable 
over which President Buchanan and Queen Victoria had ex 
changed greetings three years before the outbreak of the war 
And perhaps, after all, it was a blessing in disguise that there 
was no means for the telegraphic transmission to England of 
the sentiment of the American people and government on thé 
day when Mason and Slidell were taken to Fort Warren. 

The volumes as a whole leave the impression of being the 
war diary of Charles Francis, Jr., not only because the greates* 
number and the longest of letters are from his pen, but als: 
because he gives the initiation and tone to the correspondence 
The letters from London of both father and son are for thi 
most part answers to or comments on his. The sojourners in 
England are looking to him, and not he to them, for news. No: 
does the assiduous correspondent on this side confine himself tc 
war news alone (which, after Grant takes command of th« 
army and he himself rises to high command in the cavalry, be- 
come intensely interesting). He discusses such topics as emanci- 
pation, the economic prospects of the South, taxation, loans and 
currency, with a vigor and acumen which make his letters an 
invaluable contribution to the history of the Civil War. 

Not that he is always right. There are erroneous judgments 
and bad prophecies not a few. It is one of the merits of Mr. 
Ford’s work that he has not “edited out” these mistakes so a: 
to make his fallible men appear like inspired prophets. The 
brothers cling with obstinate faith to McClellan, who, says 
Charles Francis, “would have triumphantly marched into Rich- 
mond if it hadn’t been for the jealous intrigues of McDowell.” 
They regard Seward as the able figure in the administration 
and agree that Lincoln was “incompetent” and “not equal to the 
oceasion.” It was not until the delivery of the second Inaugural 
that Charles Francis woke up to the fact that “this rail-splitting 
lawyer” was “one of the wonders of the day.” Whether he 
converted Henry or not remains uncertain. Lee, according to 
this young soldier, is a bungler, who has twice been saved from 
the consequences of his folly, but had better not count on his 
good luck forever. On the morrow of Bull Run, Charles Francis 
thinks that “the ultimate independence” of the South “i: 
assured,” but in December he thinks that “there will be e 
Southern collapse within four months, if we can hold over that 
time.” A year later he finds the Army of the Potomac “thor- 
oughly demoralized,” and would have it “broken up and the 
bulk of it transferred to the Southwest, where, after the con 
quest and freeing of the Mississippi, 100,000 fighting men wer: 
to be settled as coloni by liberal land grants of Congress.” At 
the close of January, 1863 (four months before Gettysburg’ and 
Vicksburg!) “the war is on its last legs.” If the practical 
Charles Francis, Jr., on the spot, can talk like this, it is no 
wonder that the nimble-minded enthusiast-pessimist in London 
outprophesies him. The father is generally too busy with th 
burden of facts to indulge in prophecy. 

The point that comes out most strongly in the correspondenc< 
of both father and son in London is the persistent, malignant 
hostility of the English upper classes. Writing on the Fourth 
of July, 1863, the elder Adams says: “Here in this lonely posi 
tion of prominence, among a people selfish, jealous, and at heart 
hostile, it needs a good deal of fortitude to conjoin private solici- 
tude with the unavoidable responsibilities of a critical public 
The London papers came out with flaring headlines: 
Flight of McClellan on a 


station.” 
“Capitulation of McClellan’s army. 
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steamer. Later from America.” There were, says the minister, 
“violent, incendiary posters to be seen at all the corners, calling 
on the people to come to the rescue of the suffering Confed- 
erates.” They gave only the most tardy and grudging credence 
to the news of any Northern success, and refused for days to 
acknowledge the capture of New Orleans or Vicksburg. They 
insisted that Lee was in possession of Washington and would 
soon take New York. When Sherman left his base for his bold 
march across the State of Georgia, they “proved conclusively” 
that he would be annihilated by “clouds of Confederate cavalry 
on his front, flank, and rear,” and by “swarms of patriotic 
guerrillas behind every bush.” In this unfriendly atmosphere 
the courageous sympathy of a few devoted friends of the Union 
cause, like John Bright, the Duke of Argyll, and Monckton 
Milnes, was a genuine comfort, to the younger Adams especially, 
who acknowledges their kindness to him in passages of pathetic 
appreciation. 

The reader who takes up these absorbing volumes will find it 
hard to lay them down. He will anticipate from page to page 
the comments and reflections on the great military and diplo- 
matic events of the war as eagerly as the correspondents on 
both sides of the ocean anticipated the news of them. He will 
come to value the elder Adams as the incarnation of Horace’s 
“justum ac tenacem propositi virum,” and to know the dis- 
tinguished brothers even more intimately than they are revealed 
in the “Autobiography” and the “Education.” The work will 
immediately take its place in the indispensable literature of the 
sources of the Civil War. DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 


Cosmography and Cats 


The Tiger in the House. By Carl Van Vechten. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 
NE of Congreve’s heroes, determined to rid himself of 
love, made a list of his mistress’s faults to carry always 
with him. He found, however, that the more he studied the 
less he minded them, and ended by cherishing her defects as 
much as he did his own. Carl Van Vechten in his apotheosis 
of cats, “The Tiger in the House,” has adopted somewhat the 
same method, first clearing the ground by summing up all the 
charges made by cat-haters, and proving that they have no 
more solid foundation than man’s resentment at an animal 
which refuses to regard man as the center of creation and to 
make itself “useful” forthwith. Puss, for instance, is keen 
enough in achieving his own ends, and when he refuses to per- 
form parlor tricks he is showing quite the reverse of unin- 
telligence in declining thus to compromise his dignity with 
senseless mummery. If he hunts for mere sport, so did Theo- 
dore Roosevelt with no better justification; and puss’s other 
alleged faults are no more unreasonable. To call him useless is 
simply to proclaim a naively homocentric cosmography which 
should not have survived the Copernican theory. Cats are 
neither more nor less useful to the cosmos than man himself. 
The reviewer has always regarded his love of cats as the 
most significant proof of his virtue. Any human brute can 
praise dogs for the same reason that a tyrant praises his hun- 
dred-per-cent subjects—they serve his purposes and flatter his 
vanity by complete and abject submission. But one cannot 
love a slave. The talent for friendship presupposes a certain 
amount of unselfishness, and he who has achieved friendship 
with a cat has learned respect for the rights of others. Puss 
is not ungrateful, but he will not lick the hand that has mal- 
treated him, and no decent man wants a friend who will. Wor- 
shiped in antiquity and feared in the Middle Age, the cat is a 
born aristocrat whose dignity never leaves him, for he will 
curl with infinite grace upon an ash heap and then, transferred 
thence, accept a silken cushion as one to the manor born. Why 
should he more than condescend to man? 
Mr. Van Vechten’s book is a store-house of anecdote and 
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allusion, abundantly illustrating how persistently cats have 
stalked through art, literature, and music, and justifying Bau- 
delaire’s apostrophe to them as “amis de la science et de la 
volupté.” Perhaps because of the sinister and feminine char- 
acter of their seduction, the French have loved them most, and 
to call the roll of nineteenth-century writers who have adored 
and celebrated them is almost to marshal the names of the 
makers of French literature of the period, for the list includes 
Gautier, Mérimée, Hugo, Zola, Baudelaire, Huysmans, Loti, and 
Mendes. 

To the result of Mr. Van Vechten’s enthusiasm and erudi- 
tion a felinophile enragé like the reviewer can only say amen, 
and then fall to heaping the measure with a few allusions of 
his own. To the gallery of Dickens’s cats, for instance, should 
surely be added the famished beast in “Old Curiosity Shop” 
which licks the drops one by one as they seep from the cellar 
ceiling; and note should be taken of the fact that, as a locus 
classicus for the exposition of feline independence, Kipling’s 
The Cat Who Walked by Himself has been completely super- 
seded by Francis Jammes’s magnificent conception of a cat 
heaven in which the immortal tabbies refuse obedience to the 
Bon Dieu Himself. Then, to the reviewer at least, the cat first 
seems to enter English literature in a passage which, if it is 
not well known to cat lovers, certainly deserves to be. It is 
from the “De Proprietatibus Rerum” of Bartholomew of 
England, written in the middle of the thirteenth century and 
translated from the original Latin by John of Trevisa in 
1397: “Of Cats. He is a full lecherous beast in youth, swift, 
pliant, and merry, and leapeth and rusheth upon everything 
that is before him; and is led by a straw and playeth there- 
with; and is a right heavy beast in age and full sleepy, and 
lieth in wait for mice; and is aware where they be more by 
smell than by sight, and hunteth and rusheth on them in privy 
places; and when he taketh a mouse, he playeth therewith and 
eateth him after play. In time of love is hard fighting for 
wives, and one scratcheth and rendeth the other grievously 
with biting and claws. And he maketh a ruthful noise and 
ghastful, when one proffereth to fight with another; and is hardly 
hurt when he is thrown down off an high place.” 

Surely, the manners of pussies are more stable than those 
of men, and I should find myself more readily at ease with Bar- 
tholomew’s cat than with Bartholomew himself. 

Mr. Van Vechten is less fortunate in his choice of pictures 
than in his text. He complains justly of the insipidity of Hen- 
riette Ronner’s paintings, but has not even a word for the 
sinewy beasts of Hogarth, which, though tortured like his 
men, have just that reality which cat pictures, almost always 


sentimentalized, lack. J. W. KRUTCH 


Wood Cuts and Lithographs 


Modern Wood Cuts and Lithographs. By British and French 
Artists. The Studio, Ltd. 
ews book, with the very able and interesting Commentary 
by Mr. Malcolm Salaman, is the finest indication that has 
yet been shown of the impetus given in recent years to wood 
engraving as a creative art. Americans as a rule associate 
wood engraving with the kind of work done by our own splendid 
school of reproductive wood engravers most familiarly repre- 
sented by Timothy Cole. That school is, of course, defunct, 
now that the camera has come in to despoil wood engraving of 
its reproductive function. As a reaction against the camera 
and the old reproductive engraving, artists, especially in Eng- 
land and France, began to study the wood block as a medium 
of creative expression. This special number of the Studio seeks 
to record what has actually been done bv the modern wood 
engravers in those two countries toward a rehabilitation of the 
beautiful old craft of Diirer and Holbein. 
The modern engraver has the advantage of a new technique 
richer and more suggestive in many ways than the one em- 


ployed by the medieval Germans, Flemings, and Italians. He 
has behind him the tradition of Bewick which makes it possible 
for him to obtain the luminous play of white line or mass on 
black relief. The early wood engravers with their facsimile 
black line upon a white ground obviously practiced a craft 
more limited in artistic possibilities. For the past thirty years 
original wood engraving has been employed by a few devotees, 
especially in the service of the decoration and illustration of 
beautiful books. Not only have these illustrations been made 
in black and white, but color prints based upon the technical 
processes of the early Chinese and eighteenth century Japa- 
nese have been produced with distinguished success. ‘Modern 
Wood Cuts and Lithographs” is profusely illustrated with deco- 
rations in color as well as in black and white. 

In both France and England, it seems, the art of wood 
engraving was revived by a small group. Charles Ricketts 
and Charles Shannon were the pioneers in England, followed 
by a younger circle of engravers, chief among whom were Sturge 
Moore, Reginald Savage, and Lucien Pissarro. In France the 
revival is particularly indebted to Auguste Lepére. M. Pierre 
Gusman, too, founder of the Société de la Gravure sur bois 
originale has been energetic in furthering practice and encour- 
agement of the art. Other famous French engravers of the 
new school are M. Emile Bernard, Paul Baudier, Paul-Emile 
Pissarro, the Rouquet family, Ludovic Rodo, and Morin-Jean. 
Mr. Salaman writes with sensitive understanding of the peculiar 
merits of all these new expressionists, both French and Eng- 
lish, and ably expounds the charm and character of lithography 
as recently revived. A small but carefully chosen series of 
lithographs accompany his text. From cover to cover this 
number of the Studio is a beautiful and enthralling history of 
the revival of two precious crafts too long neglected. 

GLEN MULLIN 


Sunrise and Red Earth 


Sun-Up and Other Poems. By Lola Ridge. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
Red Earth. Poems of New Mexico. By Alice Corbin. Raiph 
Fletcher Seymour, 
! EALITY, which comes rarely into poetry, can come by in- 
tuition or by research. ' Sun-Up, a poem of childhood, is 
real by virtue of both those things. It is the work of a memory 
intensified by effort and improved by psychology. A protracted 
free-verse monologue spoken not to or for a child but in the 
person of one, it has a certain advantage over the condescen- 
sions, beautiful as they are, of Martial, Jonson, Marvell, Prior, 
Stevenson, and Sturge Moore, and over the systems, profound 
as they may be, of Blake and Wordsworth. Needless to say, 
of course, it is superior beyond measure to that ordinary poetry 
about children which adores them abjectly as sweet and ob- 
scures them with tender conceits. The child whom Lola Ridge 
makes speak is not being watched, and so is not entirely sweet. 
No adult knows what little girls think about, but one is willing 
to believe that it is approximately what he finds here, where 
Freud rather than Plato is read back into the infant mind. 
Plato would have inspired a better sermon, and possibly a bet- 
ter poem, but not so good a monologue. Happily there are no 
rhymes to falsify and sophisticate and fatten the picture, 
though too many asterisks, perhaps, make it too much a sketch. 
The material is for the most part primitive—bewildering ani- 
misms, furtive personifications, wild-animal cruelty, staring im- 
passivity to others’ pain, and honesty so quick as to be dia- 
bolical. Does the child love her father? 


Celia says my father 

will bring me a golden bowl. 
When I think of my father 

I cannot see him 

for the big yellow bowl 

like the moon with two handles 
he carries in front of him. 
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Does she have no thoughts that her mother is not sharing? 


You don’t like mama to be sad 

when you are four years old, 

so you pretend 

you like the bitter gold-pale tea— 
you pretend 

if you don’t drink it up pretty quick 
a little gold-fish 

will think it is a pond 

and come and get born in it. 


The value of Alice Corbin’s volume comes chiefly from its 
research into a field of poetical materials still new and vastly 
promising, the field of Amerindian lore. The original verse 
here, or the verse most nearly original, for all of it derives 
in some degree from the Spanish and Indian Southwest, is 
not distinguished, but the adaptations and interpretations take 
a sure place alongside the work of Mary Austin, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and Natalie Curtis Burlin. The difficult time- 
lessness of the desert is somehow conveyed: 


Blinking and blind in the sun— 
An old, old woman who mumbles her beads 
And crumbles to stone. 


The wind picks up a handful of dust, 
And sets it down— 

Faint spiral of lives 

Lived long ago on the desert. 


A deep blue shadow falls 

On the face of the mountain— 
What great bird’s wing 

Has dropped a feather? 


Books in Brief 


“6 HE Morals of Economic Internationalism” (Houghton 

Mifilin) by J. A. Hobson is an oration before the Amer- 
ican public for a liberal and enlightened foreign policy. Start- 
ing not, as Demosthenes recommended, by conciliating his audi- 
ence, but, like a logician, by stating his premises, the author 
postulates that there is absolutely no case for an international 
morality lower than individual morality, and that the cut-throat 
competition of nations each seeking to shut the others out of 
their markets is based on the fallacy that the world’s wealth is 
a limited hoard, and that what one gains another loses. Though 
one can find these principles proved in earlier writers all the 
way back through Adam Smith to Aristotle, yet the excuse for 
this eloquent and convincing plea is that the world does not yet 
act upon them. The whole scramble for markets derives its 
argument from an economic absurdity, the idea that the export 
trade is worth more than the import trade, and produces its 
disastrous results in tariffs, bounties, and governmental support 
of commercial exploitation, that fosters a single class in a 
eountry at the expense of all other classes, and prefers the 
immediate apparent interest of a few trusts to that of all the 
world beside. Little do such wretched expedients avail in the 
end, for economic internationalism is an accomplished fact. All 
nations are now suffering by the terrible destruction of wealth 
in the recent orgy of armed hate; and all would profit by the 
increased prosperity of each. Mr. Hobson’s final plea is that 
America, as the least hurt of all great nations, should interpose 
her wealth and power to stop the awful march to starvation 
and anarchy of the European populations. Our private alms 
have certainly been liberal, but it is a continent, nay, half a 
world, that holds out its hands for bread. That we are morally 
bound to intervene to the full extent of our resources is certain, 
and that it would be our true interest to do so, on a national 
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scale and by governmental action, is at least highly probable. 
It is to be feared, however, that our beloved country will not 
have the imagination or insight to see its own path of duty and 
of true interest. The last election was, among other things, 
America’s vote for a “me first” policy; so on with the danse 
macabre in other continents! 
HEN we read the “Letters of a Javanese Princess” 
(Knopf) we find ourselves transported through twenty 
or thirty years of time and many thousand miles of space to 
be set down in a society ruled by the Mohammedan law, where 
an oppressive etiquette demanded that younger brothers and 
sisters might not pass older ones without bowing down to the 
ground and creeping upon hands and knees; might not speak 
in a familiar tongue but must use only “high Javanese”; 
where custom strongly forbade girls ever to go outside the house 
of their parents; where a woman could be married without her 
approval or knowledge even, and to a husband so casually given 
her she must be bound all her life, though he might be free 
to marry as many other women as he chose; where not to marry 
was the greatest sin a woman could commit, and to desire an 
education an act of unthinkable rebellion. It was from such a 
tradition that Kartini, daughter of a Javanese regent, strug- 
gled to free herself and to rouse her people who with fatalistic 
calmness had always yielded to a life that was “Tekdir”—fore- 
ordained. First she had to effect her own emancipation. She 
found courage and means to resist the Mohammedan code in 
order that no parents might ever again be able to quiet their 
daughters’ longings for independence by saying “There is no 
one now who does it.” Forbidden by law to learn languages, 
Kartini and her sisters did learn Dutch at the free grammar 


They saw with clear eyes the task they had set themselves: 
“We know what awaits us. We three are going hand in hand 
through life that for us will be full of struggle and disap- 
it leads toward freedom and happiness 
for millions.” She realized that the first step forward for the 
Javanese woman lay in economic independence. “Teach her a 
trade, so that she will no longer be powerless when her guar- 
dians command her to contract a marriage which will inevitably 
plunge her and whatever children she may have into misery.” 
Though most of her friends and advisers were Dutch and she 
had a vast respect for “Western civilization,” Kartini kept 
singularly pure and native ideals for herself and her people. 
“We do not wish to make of our pupils half Europeans or 
European Javanese. We want a free education, to make of the 
Javanese, above everything, a strong Javanese.” Her death in 
1904 put an abrupt end to her work, but she had lived long 
enough and passionately enough to set a vast impulse on foot, 
nas a result of which most of the ideas for which she struggled 
ire now generally accepted among her countrymen. Kartini 
schools exist throughout Java; girls may now earn their living 
without disgracing their families; and polygamy is rapidly 
dying out among the younger generation. 


pointment 


S a record of a valiant, upstanding fight for the vote made 
A by a group of women who through years of disappoint- 
ment had developed hostility and suspicion and scorn as their 
weapons, Doris Stevens’s “Jailed for Freedom” (Boni and Live- 
rivht) is an invigorating document. As a record of the steady 
disintegration of Woodrow Wilson’s resistance to the passage 
of the Federal suffrage amendment, it is extremely enlighten- 
ing. As a history of the suffrage campaign of the last few 
years, however, it is incomplete—nor does it pretend to tell the 
whole story. Until the fires of partisanship have died down it is 
unlikely that we can have any account of that remarkable 
campaign which will lay due emphasis upon the spectacular 
militancy of the heroines of Miss Stevens’s book and also upon 
the dogged siege laid against Congress by the “old line” suffra- 
gists. Both lines of attack were valuable and both need to be 
recorded. But the persecution of the militants is a story by 





itself, and Miss Stevens has told it with a vigor that must make 
everyone who reads her book realize the depths to which the 
Administration was willing to fall in order to save its poor 
dignity. If any unfortunate note creeps into this story of 
valorous resistance to tyranny it appears in Miss Stevens’s 
frequent appeals to our pity. Doubtless some of the women 
who endured ridicule, riot, and prison were, as she so often 
points out, “frail,” “slight,” or “sensitive,” but the valid ob- 
jections to jailing them must be found in sterner logical stuff 
than this. The authorities deserved contempt because they 
allowed and connived at a travesty on justice; by mean and 
devious methods they deprived the women of a right that is 
guaranteed to everyone. They threw the suffragists in jail on 
a petty technicality because they could not accomplish it on 
an honest charge, and kept them there until public opinion 
frightened the Administration into releasing them. This illegal 
and cowardly persecution is made neither better nor worse by 
the fact of the moral or physical stature of the women who 
risked it. The suffragists risked also, it is worth noting, the 
promiscuity of prison life, and it is unfortunate to have stressed 
the obvious differences between them and the women who sur- 
rounded them in jail. Doubtless the jail officials forced their 
militant charges into intimate contact with Negro women and 
low-grade criminals with the intention of humiliating them. 
They should have refused to be humiliated. Race and social dis- 
tinctions may well be discarded in the common democracy of 
our jails, which every year contain more and more of the best as 
well as of the worst Americans. 


“ “Anthony Aston” (South Haven, Mich.: The Author) Mr. 
Watson Nicholson, author of the excellent “Struggle for a 
Free Stage in London,” presents us with a reprint of a very 
brief autobiographical sketch of one of the most picturesque 
wags and strollers of the days of William and Anne. Aston 
has always been known to students of the stage for “A Brief 
Supplement to Colley Cibber, Esq.,” but the only well-known 
source of biographical information has been the vague sketch 
in Chetwood’s mid-eighteenth century “General History of the 
Stage.” Mr. Nicholson discovered independently the present 
sketch prefixed to a forgotten “Droll.” He is wrong, how- 
ever, in assuming that it has been completely unknown. The 
author of the article on Aston in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” did overlook it, but it was mentioned in Charles P. 
Daly’s “First Theater in America” (Dunlap Society) and in 
QO. G. Sonneck’s “Early Opera in America.” However, the 
reprint is welcome and every student interested in ancient 
Bohemias will be delighted to hear Aston tell, with com- 
plete disregard for syntax and in the authentic pot-house 
style of Ned Ward and the other blackguard wits, of his 
amazingly varied career as “Gentleman, Lawyer, Poet, Actor, 
Soldier, Sailor, Exciseman, Publican; in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, New York, East and West Jersey, Maryland (Virginia 
on both sides of the Chesapeake), North and South Carolina 
South Florida, Bahamas, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and often a 
coaster by the same; like the signs of the ablative case 
for I been in ‘em, travell’d through ’em, paid for ’em, come off 
genteely from ’em, and liv’d by ’em.” He came of good family. 
but though himself bred for law, he was a born Bohemian who 
found even acting in the regular companies too tame, He 
appeared at Smithfield Fair, acted “Medleys” (vaudeville) in 
London with the sole support of his wife and ten-year-old son, 
barnstormed through England, and was shipwrecked off the 
American coast about 1702, arriving in Charleston “full of lice 
shame, poverty, nakedness, and hunger.” Even in America, 
however, he “turned player and poet, and wrote one play on the 
subject of the country,” and managed always to live “hand 
somly by God’s providence” and the force of his own “un- 
daunted genius.” At times, when the service of Momus was 
insufficiently adventurous or lucrative, he turned soldier or 
publican, and when worst came to worst was not incapable of 
living by his wits, once leaving a trunk full of rubbish for an 
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inn-keeper’s security. “If the sun shine by day, and the moon 
by night, ete. Life’s a bite [a hoax]”; so ran his adequate 
philosophy. “The wise liv'd yesterday. There are but 
two sorts of men, Scaramouch and Harlequin. If you’re grave, 
you’re a fool; if trifling, you’re a fool; ergo, you're a fool; be 
what you will! Is that logic or no?’ His complete life, of 
which the present sketch was but a “cursory touch,” would have 
been a document beside which Scarron’s epic of barnstorming— 
“Le Roman Comique”—would be pale and decorous. 


V ARIOUS chapters and parts of chapters of “Memoirs of My 
Dead Life” which were omitted out of reluctant deference 
to the devotees of the goddess Ydgrun are restored in the new 
edition of Mr. George Moore’s book which has been just issued 
for private circulation among subscribers (Boni and Liveright). 
The “Memoirs” in this new form will appeal to all lovers of 
beautiful books, for the paper, binding, printing, and general 
format make the work a fine example of American book-making. 
Misprints, which so seriously marred the companion volume 
of “Avowals,” issued some time ago, are almost completely 
absent from the pages of this book. In a new preface Mr. 
Moore gives a hint of his own high opinion of his work and 
ealls attention, curiously enough, to its “gaiety.” It is not gay; 
its memories of gay and amorous adventures of the long ago are 
as sad as the withered petals of last year’s flowers. The book 
is too well known to require that one dwell upon its delicately 
tinted, meditative, and somewhat straggling style which finds 
so fit a setting on soft paper amid broad margins. Nor need 
one insist now overmuch upon that quality that is found in 
greater or less degree in all Mr. Moore’s volumes of self- 
revelation: the quiet, satisfied shamelessness, never blatar+ but 
always apparent. An astounding illustration of this occurs in 
one of the new chapters where the author tells of the kick 
which he administered to a lady who discarded him as a lover, 
displaying meanwhile her amused satisfaction at his disgruntle- 
ment. Some men might well have wished to kick her; a few 
might have done so; but only Mr. Moore would tell of the ad- 
venture. Even more extraordinary, and casting no such en- 
tirely unfavorable light upon him, is the episode told in the 
chapter entitled Euphorion in Texas. One cannot enlarge here 
upon the curious history of the lady from Austin who applied 
to Mr. Moore for assistance in improving the literature of 
Texas; but after reading his amusing narrative one is tempted 
to ask someone, say Mr. H. L. Mencken, whether there are 
any apparent signs in the Southwest that the efforts of Mr. 
Moore and the lady in question have met with any success. 


“ HRISTIAN Socialism, 1848-54” (Maemillan) by Charles 

E. Raven is a brief, well-documented, and sympathetic 
account of the rise of the Christian socialist movement in Eng- 
land. There is an introductory chapter on the system of laissez- 
faire and its champions. There are full and interesting bio- 
graphical sketches of the founders of Christian socialism— 
Ludlow, Maurice, Kingsley, Mansfield, Neale, and others. The 
early literary activities of the leaders are covered in three 
chapters and their practical experiments in three more. The 
Working Men’s college is discussed in one chapter and the “fail- 
ure” of Christian socialism in another. The volume as a whole 
is a genuine contribution to English economic history and will 
doubtless be received as such. Mr. Raven would have been a 
little more convincing in some parts if he had been less profuse 
in praising his heroes and at the same time had shown more 
charity for Mrs. Sidney Webb and other critics of the Christian 
Socialists. One does not have to love “efficiency” and bureau- 
cracy in order to see the inherent economic weaknesses of 
Christian socialism as applied in the modern competitive system. 
Americans who have been within or on the borders of radical 
movements of any sort will appreciate this passage from Mr. 
Raven’s description of the early “lunatic fringe’: “There was 
Mansfield [a vegetarian] with his cotton-cloth shoes and Camp- 
bell with his ‘fonetic nuts’ and Furnivall, vegetarian and non- 
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smoker and teetotaler, with a spelling all his own; and there 
was the unnamed with the blue plush gloves.” One wonders 
how Kingsley and Ludlow and Maurice, so cultivated and sensi- 
tive, could have endured the aggregation of cranks—until one 
has spent a week end at the country home of Sir Ralph Sniffles 
who, having made his pile in South Africa, brings his broker 
friends to meet some “poets and intellectuals” attracted by a 
motor trip and six square meals. Every American of a reform- 
ing mood, of whom there are many, ought to read Mr. Raven’s 
book. If they are not already familiar with the deep’ moral 
reaction that accompanied the triumph of capitalism in Eng- 
land, it will be a revelation to them. If they know the history 
of English thought in the Victorian age and need no infor- 
mation on that subject, then their reward for reading this vol- 
ume will be a deeper understanding of socialist spirit and a 
deeper sense of humor. 


K RNEST BELFORT BAX’S “Reminiscences and Reflexions 
4 of a Mid and Late Victorian” (Thomas Seltzer) may dis- 
turb the reader who is both socialist and feminist. Can a man 
be right about socialism who is so wrong about feminism? The 
distress of Mr. Bax, confronting what woman calls her mind, 
is that of Mr. Shandy, master of one of the finest chains of 
reasoning in nature, but plagued with a wife whose headpiece 
was such that he could not “hang up a single inference within 
side of it.” To recall the logic-ridden Mr. Shandy is to feel 
reassured about Mr. Bax and socialism. Englishmen have a 
prescriptive right to their “humors”; testiness in the face of 
woman’s claim to intellectual equality with man is simply “Mr. 
Bax in his humor.” No doubt, the manifold repressions of his 
Sabbath-cursed and censored infancy in Mid-Victorian Noncon- 
formist circles developed obscure Freudian complexes out of 
which springs this irritable anti-feminism. The Commune, 
kindling Mr. Bax’s youthful imagination and stirring his sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, marks the date of his spiritual release 
from the slavery of the “morally repulsive and intellectually 
foolish beliefs,” the “foulness and follies” of the dismal sixties. 
Go to an escaped Mid-Victorian for expert assistance in cursing 
Mid-Victorianism! The direction given to his thoughts by the 
Commune led him to share in the inception of the socialist move- 
ment in England in the eighties. Of value and interest is his 
account of the unfortunate split in the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration which led to the secession of Morris, Bax, and others, 
and to the formation of the Socialist League. Equally inter- 
esting are the sketches of striking personalities in the revolu- 
tionary movement in England and on the Continent—Marx, 
Engels, Bebel, Jaurés, Kropotkin, Hyndman, Morris, Shaw, and 
others with whom Bax has been associated. Though not a 
brilliant portrait painter, he achieves some vivid strokes. The 
memory retains a lively picture of Bernard Shaw, informed by 
the billiard-playing, pipe-smoking, beer-drinking workmen, at 
whose club he was booked for one of his Sunday afternoon talks 
on socialism, that they “didn’t want no damned lecture”; or of 
William Morris and H. M. Hyndman selling Justice along the 
Strand, Morris picturesque in his blue serge suit, cravatless 
blue shirt, and “wide-awake” hat, and Hyndman conventional 


in the “hideous and sordid uniform of the capitalist era.” 
oes who have read “La Vie Amoureuse de Francois 
Barbazanges” would not remain long in doubt as to the 


authorship of Mme. Tinayre’s last novel, “Perséphone” (Cal- 
mann-Lévy), even if it were anonymous. Francois learned to 
read in D’Urfé’s “Astrée,” and his whole life is colored thereby. 
In “Perséphone” an Orphic hymn to the infernal goddess plays 
much the same role. Both books are throbbing with passion that 
can only be crowned in the fields of asphodel. Since her last 
novel, “La Veillée des Armes,” which portrayed so vividly the 
spirit of France in August, 1914, Mme. Tinayre has been in 
Greece and has sought from ancient mystics interpretations 
of the other world. Her new book is presented as the notes 
of a solitary scholar, member of the Institute and author of 





learned volumes on comparative religion. Almost from the 
start he recalls Sylvestre Bonnard, and we do not need to hear 
him refer to his den as “the city of books” to be aware of his 
more than academic kinship. Surely he has not Bonnard’s 
charm, but the story is little concerned with his personality. 
Neither has he the irony of his forebear, but the notes were 
written in 1919, and even Bonnardian irony would be more than 
misplaced. The story turns on the experience of a young artist, 
a devotee of Persephone, whom he believes to have found per- 
sonified in a living woman. He regards himself as the reincar- 
nation of the mystic poet Timocles, who celebrated the goddess 
as the comforter of the dead. He is quite aware that “she who 
has accepted the fateful pomegranate seed can do nothing for a 
living votary, but she would, perhaps, keep tryst with a shade, 
in the secret temple prepared for her, in the white chamber 
where the solitary narcissi flower every spring.” He is swal- 
lowed up in the great war, but his faith never deserts him. The 
old scholar’s role is limited to the observation of incidents that 
confirm strikingly the belief of the artist whom he regarded as 
his spiritual son. The book is not a war novel. Quite apart 
from its purely artistic merit, it grips the reader by its pathetic 
appeal to mystic religion in time of national bereavement. The 
frontispiece bears the closing line of Dante’s “Inferno,” “Thence 
we came out and saw the stars again,” and in Timocles’s hymn 
we read how Persephone deliberately chose to remain in the 
lower world to comfort the dead. “Then the goddess of the sad 
heart pushed aside her veil and on her immortal visage each 
spirit saw once more, as in a mirror, the mortal face it had 
most loved. The old man believed his daughter found again, 
and the daughter her mother left too soon; the husband recog- 
nized his wife and the maiden her beloved sister, the confidante 
of her innocent loves. And the chorus of the spirits, in the 
echoless air, uttered a cry like to the shudder of the wind over 
the water. They were pressing forward amid the asphodels 
and proclaiming: ‘Love has conquered death.’” 


ae ALKS to Writers” (Dodd, Mead) by Lafcadio Hearn is 

a selection made by Professor John Erskine from “Life 
and Literature” and “Interpretations of Literature,” the two 
volumes of lectures delivered by Hearn at the University of 
Tokio. The present volume contains only those talks which 
deal specifically with the art of writing. Addressed to alien 
students, they are necessarily often elementary in subject 
matter and always simple in style. Out of the latter necessity 
Hearn made a virtue and achieved a naive charm, so that, as 
writing, the lectures are like everything else he wrote, beautiful. 
They belong to the last stage of his life when he had assumed 
a sort of aesthetic austerity, proclaiming the ethical theory of 
art and lecturing sympathetically on Tolstoy’s “What is Art.” 
Upon no one does austerity sit more strangely. Half English 
or Irish and half Greek, he was a born aesthete, evoking morbid 
beauty as readily from the description of an incinerated corpse 
in Cincinnati as from the retelling of an Oriental legend; it is 
difficult to take the sternness of such a man seriously. Having 
revolted from Roman Catholicism to atheism, he married a 
Japanese wife and turned Buddhist. Similarly, having written 
of Virginity, Mystery, and Melancholy as “three new maladies 
brought among us by Christ,” having called Arnold a “colossal 
humbug,” and having proclaimed that in history and romance 
one should seek only the extraordinary, the monstrous, the ter- 
rible, and the sensuous, he babbled at other times of ethical 
truth and the healthy tastes of the peasants. He was purely a 
writer and took color from his surroundings and his moods. 
Perhaps at the last, having tasted to the full the luxury of the 
senses, he found in theoretical asceticism a new intellectual 
luxury. Old men, said Wycherley, give young men good advice, 
being no longer able to give them a bad example. 


J M. ROBERTSON’S monograph, “The Problem of Hamlet” 
* (Allen and Unwin), is announced as a preliminary study 
for a forthcoming work, “The Canon of Shakespeare.” It does 
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L the hope of saving the good name of our country by obtaining the release of one of its greatest men from 


prison, Ruth Le Prade has collected and we have published a little book entitled 


{ Debs and the Poets 


We ask you to read the following review of this book, taken from the “New York Evening Post.” It covers 
all that we have to say about the matter: 


[his small paper-bound volume with a simple black and white cover that somehow suggests the peniten- 
tiary garb of the great national figure to whom it pays tribute is not to be considered primarily as literature, but as 
a vital historical document. The publisher says, ‘This book is edited and published for the love of a great man. 
The editor receives no royalty and the publisher no profit from the sales. Everything above cost will go to 
advertising the book, so that others may know of it.. Eugene V. Debs is confined in the Federal Penitentiary of 
Atlanta, Georgia, as a convicted felon. In this book more than two-score poets and men of letters pay hin tribute 
The names are memorable. They include Henri Barbusse, Edward Carpenter, the late Eugene Field, Laurence 
Housman, Helen Keller, Edwin Markham, John Cowper Powys, the late James Whitcomb Riley, Siegfried Sas 
soon, George Bernard Shaw, Horace Traubel, H. G. Wells, and Israel Zangwill. 


“Of those paying tribute Witter Bynner is not a Socialist or a radical, Pdirund Vance Cooke is not a Se 
cialist, Perey Mackaye is not a Socialist, the reputations of Wells, Shaw, Barhusse, Carpenter, Zangwil! 
Field, Riley, Powys, etc., are established internationally, above any mere political creed. We choose to quote 
Percy Mackaye’s expressed attitude toward the imprisonment of Debs as the attitude of the vast majority of liberal 
minds that cannot accept Socialist doctrine and did not agree with Debs’s attitude toward America’s entering the 


war. To our mind no better balanced comment has been made on this subject: 


SAseoon, 


“As to the political philosophy of Debs, many of his opinions are not held by me; but the human kindness 
of his great personality and the integrity of his beliefs are characteristics which I would admire whether I agreed 
with him or not. Especially in regard to the war I did not agree with him; for IT was one of those who believed 


+ 


and believed ardently—that we had no other possible alternative, as Americans, than to undertake if 


“*But the intolerant passions it has engendered in our midst have been unworthy of the high motives we 


professed, and which I, among many, professed with all sincerity. Except for these unpoised passions Debs could 
hardly have been imprisoned. In the white heat of conflict some intolerance may well have seemed to be moral; 
but now—in the cold light of the cosmic disillusionment the world has suffered now, if ever, our imaginations 


should be touched to value only a redeeming tolerance, for if there be any left alive who are no longer cocksure 
surely they are only the incorrigible. Unless they are many, Debs will soon be free again. 

“*Politically I am of no party: simply an American, which has always meant to me (whatever it may mean 
to others) a lover of human liberty, anywhere on this planet.—Percy Mackaye.’ 


“No American but should take these words to heart. That the imprisonment of Debs should have aroused such 


noble and stirring verse as Bynner’s ‘9653,’ Untermeyer’s “The Garland for Debs,’ Powys's “To Eugene Debs 
William Ellery Leonard’s “The Old Agitator,’ Charles Erskine Scott Wood's remarkable dramatic fragment, ‘Deb 
Has Visitors,’ and such words as Wells, Shaw, Zangwell, Barbusse, Sandburg, Laurence Housman, Sassoon, and 
others have spoken, is deeply significant in itself. As H. G. Wells says suceinetly: ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World—and behind it Debs in prison.” And this in connection with, as James Whitcomb Riley summarized the 
oe ‘As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the judgment seat.’ 


“Tt is time that our pride in America be stirred to generous and honorable action by such a speaking witness 
; } 
as this book.” 


We think that the liberals of America should need no urging to get this book and make it known to their 
friends. It is available in two bindings—paper, 60 cents postpaid, 8 copies £1.50, 10 copies $4.50; cloth $1.20, 
postpaid, 3 copies $3.00, 10 copies $9.00. In addition there is a special autographed edition of 500 numbered 
copies, for sale at $5.00 a copy, to furnish an advertising fund for the book. Three hundred copies have been sub 
scribed, and this advertisement is a part of the result. The Warden of Atlanta Penitentiary refused to permit the 
autographing of the book by Debs, but the Attorney-General overruled this decision, and the 200 books remaining 
await the first orders received. 

Books by Upton Sinclair: “The Brass Check; a Study of American Journalism”; “100%: The Story of a 
Patriot”; “The Profits of Religion,” and “The Jungle” are for sale at the same prices as “Debs and the Poets.” 
A new edition of “The Cry for Justice: An Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest,” is now in preparation. 
This book contains 891 pages, in addition to thirty-two half-tone illustrations. It is a collection of the world’s 
greatest utterances on the subject of social justice, chosen from thirty languages and four thousand years of his 
tory. Jack London called it “This Humanist Holy book’’; Louis Untermever says, “It should rank with the 
very noblest works of all time.” The price is, paper bound, $1.00, postpaid; cloth bound, $1.50, postpaid; 8 
copies, paper, $2.50, cloth, $3.75; 10 copies, paper. $7.50, cloth, $11.25. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 
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not, to tell the truth, lead us to look forward with much hope 
to the appearance of that magnum opus. Mr. Robertson is 
always suggestive, always dogmatic, very scornful of the work 
of his predecessors, and not always quite familiar with that 
work. He insists, for example, on the necessity of a study of 
the evolution of the play, but such a study has long since been 
undertaken; “The Genesis of Hamlet,” by Charlton Lewis, 
a work which Mr. Robertson quite ignores, carries on this inves- 
tigation so far as to anticipate nearly all of the English 
scholar’s conclusions. All of them, perhaps, that are generally 
acceptable, for Mr. Robertson’s discovery that Chapman wrote 
the Pyrrhus speech and the play within a play is not likely to 
recommend itself to Shakespeareans, and one student of Chap- 
man, at least, feels called upon to utter protest against such an 
ascription. It is characteristic of Mr. Robertson’s method that 
he quite overlooks the difficulties into which his ingenious 
guesses sometimes plunge him. To establish the presence of 
Chapman’s hand in “Hamlet” it is not sufficient to point out 
certain similarities to Chapman’s style; a plausible hypothesis 
must be put forward to account for Chapman’s connection with 
the play, and this Mr. Robertson does not even attempt. In like 
manner his guess that: the old “Hamlet” was a two-part play 
leads him to the strange conclusion that the second part began 
with the return of Laertes. This would leave so little of the 
well-known story to be told that even Kyd with his gift for the 
introduction of irrelevant matter would have been hard put to 
make a five-act tragedy out of the poor remainder. Yet when all 
is said, one owes thanks to Mr. Robertson for his insistence on 
the futility of a purely aesthetic criticism of “Hamlet” and for 
ingenious suggestions scattered through his work. 


Drama 
Loaded Dice 


N audience of extraordinary distinction gathered at the 

Booth Theater to witness the first performance of “The 
Green Goddess” by Mr. William Archer. Academic powers 
and principalities displayed both easy majesty and graceful 
unbending. The literary and editorial world had sent its emis- 
saries. Some unsophisticated youth aspiring to the honors of 
letters and of learning would have been abashed by such a 
blaze of glory. To one who was neither young nor unsophisti- 
cated the splendor of the scene was not untouched by gloom. 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, it is true, lived up to the fondest expec- 
tations of his cultured friends. The scenic production was 
superb in shape and color and rich verisimilitude. There were 
<group scenes—barbaric warriors with dark shields and slant- 
ing spears silhouetted against a burning sky—that took one’s 
breath away; there was a room in the rajah’s palace where 
faultless beauty spoke of malignity in every detail. It is also 
true that Mr. George Arliss gave a performance of such 
pliancy and precision that he seemed to flash and darken like 
a polished blade in alternate sunshine and shadow, that Mr. 
[van Simpson was of an astonishing raciness and truth, and 
that Mr. Cyril Keightly and Miss Olive Wyndham displayed 
their considerable talents to the best advantage. Nor must 
one forget that, at the appropriate moment, Mr. Arliss made a 
curtain speech whose easy elegance was a triumph of the art 
which conceals art, and that the distinguished dramatic critic 
and translator of Ibsen followed him in one that added weighti- 
ness to grace and glow to sparkle. And yet that touch of 
gloom persisted. 

For all this pomp and circumstance was secondary. There 
was, after all, a play. And the fable of that play is as follows: 
Two British officers and a woman, unhappily wed to one, chastely 
adored by the other, crash down in their airplane over the 
remotest Himalayas into the unknown principality of Rookh. 
While the rajah is being summoned, the three sit in the left 
of the stage-picture and explain to each other their most 


guarded but common secrets. This is what is known as exposi- 
tion. The rajah comes and offers them a sophisticated Euro- 
pean hospitality. He has taken an honors degree at Cambridge 
and is, on one side of his nature, a cynical, dry-souled man 
of the world. But his deeper and ancestral self is at one with 
his tribesmen of the hills. Three sons of his father have just 
been condemned to death in India; his opportunity for revenge 
is at hand. Need one take the trouble to add that the rajah 
makes improper proposals to the English lady, that her un- 
necessary husband is shot, not, however, before he has sent to 
India a wireless call for help, or that, at the precise moment 
when the lady and the man of her spotless affections are about 
to be tortured and sacrificed to the green goddess, the British 
planes are heard metallically whirring in the air and the bombs 
of warning and liberation drop? Needed one to add that? 
Oak and triple brass must have surrounded Mr. Archer’s heart 
when in the evening of his days he set out to compete with the 
early romances of Rider Haggard. Dramatic critics need not 
write plays at all. Nor if they do, need they write good plays. 
But can one, to take an apposite example, imagine Jules 
Lemaitre writing not “Le Pardon” nor “L’Age difficile” but— 
“La Femme X ae 

In Mr. Archer’s breast, however, as in Faust’s, two souls 
have always dwelled. He has done magnificent service in 
introducing Ibsen to the English-speaking public. He has also 
written a book called “Play-making” which is widely used as 
a text-book and contains a chapter called “Chance and Coinci- 
dence.” Here he wrote: “The stage is the realm of appear- 
ances, not of realities, where paste jewels are at least as 
effective as real ones.” If this referred to a ballerina’s neck- 
lace it would be true. But it refers to much more and so be- 
comes dangerously untrue. The world itself is only a world 
of appearances. The drama seeks to interpret the spiritual 
meaning of that phenomenal order by an act of heightened 
and condensed and clarified imitation. It must be, in a sense, 
more real, more packed with reality than any fragment of the 
sprawling, shifting world of appearances; it holds fast a con- 
centrated bit of reality for our contemplation. It does that or 
it is nothing. And further Mr. Archer wrote: “The play- 
wright is perfectly justified in letting chance play its probable 
and even inevitable part in the affairs of his characters.” That 
is very loose and very inaccurate thinking. For what is a 
chance or an accident? It is the event of a chain of casualty 
that our vision does not embrace. Could we grasp the universe 
entire and be privy to all its workings, chance and accident 
would disappear. They are brief names for a necessary igno- 
rance. But it is the aim of the dramatist to make life more 
and not less intelligible. It is his first business, so far as it is 
humanly speaking possible, to command all the chains of caus- 
ality that explain the events with which he deals. The wise 
Greeks derived chance from the inexorable will of a fate to 
which even the gods were subject. They made it part of their 
universal order. Mr. Archer really means sudden intrusion 
of the uncaused. But the uncaused does not exist. The seri- 
ous modern dramatist who admits accident or chance is not 
unlike a chemist who should assist recalcitrant nature to pro- 
duce the specious show of a successful result to an experiment 
by the injection of substances that negate the experiment’s 
entire purpose and meaning. The artist, to be sure, is fallible. 
He works with treacherous and imponderable materials. His 
severest masterpiece will seem to him still not inevitable enough. 
He must be content if, in his innermost consciousness, he knows 
that it has grown and has not been made. Mr. Archer pro- 
tests that, in spite of his statements, he does not like to see 
the dice loaded. To admit chance, accident, or inexplicable 
coincidence at all is to load the dramatic dice at the very out- 
set. Once you do that you can translate Ibsen and write “The 
Green Goddess” with equal cheerfulness. But the grim old 
Norseman among the shades would understand the touch of 
gloom that would not, to two or three people, lift from the 
Booth Theater the other night. Lupwic LEWISOHN 
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What has THE NATION done 
alongs constructive lines? 


It has among other things 


Brought conditions in Haiti and Santo Domingo before the American public so that the 
Government has had to investigate; 

Called into being the American Commission on Conditions in Ireland; 

Offered a constructive substitute plan for the League of Nations, based upon the Tlague 
Conference, according to the suggestions of Senator Knox; 

Suggested a selective plan for regulating immigration; 

Formulated a humane and consistent policy of dealing with Soviet Russia; 

Pointed the way to peace and normal commerce by the advocacy of ree Trade 


The Nation 


lays great stress upon its book reviews and its foreign news. Besides the Bertrand Russell 
articles, of which Lloyd George said: “They should be read by every man and woman,” it 
has printed exclusively the following remarkable documents in its International Kelations 
section: 

The British Labor Party’s reports on Russia and Ireland. 

D’Annunzio’s Constitution for Fiume 

Statement of the Archbishops of Ireland on conditions in their country 

The German brief at the Spa Conference 

The secret intrigues between Hungary and France 

The documentary history of the Italian revolution 


The Samuel report on pogroms in Poland 


The Nation’s plans for the coming year include the treatment of many other vital questions from a construc- 


tive and unbiased point of view. Send in your subscription now and insure the receipt of every issue for 


1 


1921. We will send any of the following books free with a year’s subscription if you will indicate your 
choice on the blank below. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
7 


Please send me The Nation for one year together with the book checked below. J inclose $5.0 to cover this offer 


eR GEE ee eLearn ee gee re ee ne ee, 

pI CE ee et Pe en EN SRR ee eae 
[ ] Caliban—W. L. George [ ] Reconstruction in Philosophy—John Dewey 
[] Evolution of Sinn Fein—R. M. Henry [ ] Russian Peasant and the Revolution—Maurice Hine 
(] History of a Literary Radical—Randolph Bourne [] A Short Life of Mark Twain—Albert Bigelow Pain 


(_] The Great Steel Strike—William Z. Foster 
[J The Three Taverns—Edwin Arlington Robinson 


[] Main Street—Sinclair Lewis 

[_] Moon-Calf—Floyd Dell 

C] Plays—Susan Glaspell 

[] Potterism—Rose Macaulay 

[] Prejudices: Second Series—H. L. Mencken 


Carl Becker 
[_] What I Saw in Russia—George Lansbury 
[] Woman and the New Race—Margaret Sanger 


This offer is for new subscribers only. 
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STEINWAY 








THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


-<¥.PON hearing a Steinway for 
och. the first time, Richard Wag- 
<=" ner wrote: “Our early tone 
masters, in writing the grandest of 
their creations for the piano-forte, 
seem to have had a presentiment of 
this, the ideal piano.” Happily, the 
Steinway was born in time to inspire 
the immortal Richard, and to be 
divinely played and truly loved by 
Franz Liszt. Happily, too, it was 
here to voice the art of that most 
sifted and brilliant of pianists, Pad- 
erewski. And happily again, it 1s still 
here to bless the playing of Rachman- 
inoff and Hofmann, and to minister 
to all people who love great music. 











STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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